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REMINISCHNCES OF CALIFORNIA—No. 2. 

Unver so intense an excitement as California 
has been suffering for the last three years, and 
from which she has just commenced recovering, 
everythin§ like agriculture, (until quite recent- 
ly,) was abolished, and the spade and pickaxe 
of the miner substituted; and in order to come 
at any correct estimate of the agricultural capa- 
bilities of that country, we must look at it as it 
was before the discovery of gold, and at the 
few more recent attempts in the same branch of 
enter prise. 

Watered, as the country is, by so many beau- 
tiful running streams, and having so mild and 
short winters, it will be seen at once, that it is 
well adapted to grazing, and that its many fer- 
tile river bottoms, or prairie meadows, must fur- 
nish splendid pasturage for immense herds of 
cattle and horses. Indeed, for this purpose, it 
cannot be surpassed, if equaled, by any country 
on the Atlantic side of the continent. The soil 
is various; being, on the mountains and high 
hills, very rocky and sterile, but in the valleys, 
extremely rich and fertile. It is estimated by 


some, that the lands of two-thirds of the state 
are fit for cultivation; but, from my own obser- 
vation, I should think this to be an over esti- 
mate—perhaps the agricultural and pasturable 
lands together might make up this proportion— 


the rest is of extreme barrenness and sterility, 
little else than barren rocks. 

The climate and soil are particularly adapted 
to the growing of small grains, such as wheat, 
rye, oats, buckwheat, &c. Corn does not thrive 
so well here as in the countries bordering on 
the Atlantic, owing to coolness of the night. 
I have never passed a night in the country dur- 
ing a two years’ residence, when I was uncom- 
fortably: warm with a blanket rolled snugly 
around me. Fruits, such as the apple, pear, 
peach, grape, cherry, orange, dates, figs, melons, 
&c., can be raised here successfully. 

Many of the grains grow here spontaneously, 
and it is not uncommon to see plains containing 
hundreds of acres, covered with the wild oats of 
the country, (not having quite so heavy a grain 
as our cultivated varieties,) sometimes to the 
astonishing height of ten, twelve, or even fifteen 
feet, with a stalk over half aninch in diameter— 
usually, however, about four feet high, with a 
proportionate-sized stalk. Many of the small 
plains and hill-sides are covered with a red and 
white clover, peculiar to the country, which, 
owing to the dry weather, forms, in the latter 
part of summer, a very nutritious kind of hay, 
much sought after by the various herds of ani- 





mals. Flax, very similar to that grown in the 
Atlantic States, is also found among the natural 
productions. 

The variety of wheat sown here, is that 
termed the “wheat of Taos,” having three or 
four distinct heads. The average crop is about 
40 bushels to the acre. It is generally grown 
without irrigation, being sown during the months 
of November and December, and harvested in 
the succeeding May or June. Tobacco is 
grown in the southern section with much suc- 
cess, and is said to yield as plentifully as in 
Cuba. 

Among the berries, strawberries and “ Man. 
sinitas,” (Spanish, meaning little apples, being a 
berry,) are, perhaps, the most abundant, although 
blackberries, currants, &c., are found in some 
localities. It needs only that the gold mania 
should subside, for California to fall back upon 
her natural resources, to bring her out in her 
true colors,and with an enterprising population 
to have her stand forth in bold relief upon the 
western shores of America. 

In manufactures, California has never done 
anything, if we except a few saw-mills, and one 
or two small mills for grinding and flouring 
wheat; but when attention shall be turned to 
this subject, it must be a very prominent enter- 
prise of the country. Nearly all of the tributa- 
ries of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
on the eastern slope of the great valley, head in 
the Sierra-Nevada Mountains, and furnish any 
quantity of water power desirable. Every 
article, (timber and stone,) necessary to con- 
struct good and substantial dams across these 
streams, is obtainable upon the very banks. 
Situated as is the country, upon the same ocean 
that washes the eastern shores of the cther con- 
tinent, and the East Indies, the market for most 
articles of manufacture must always be good 
and durable, and there is nothing in the per- 
spective to prevent California from becoming, 
not only an agricultural, but also a manufac- 
turing state. 

Notwithstanding, however, what may be the 
facilities for commerce, agriculture, or for man- 
ufactures, possessed by California, it will yet be 
along time before she will, or can, recover 
from the effects of the late golden discovery in 
her territory. It has commenced, already, to 
throw off this unnatural exciternent, and many 
are leaving the mines and turning their atten- 
tion to the different pursuits or callings which 
they followed at home. Still, as the victim of 
the intoxicating draught has been raised above 
an equilibrium, and, as of necessity, must fall 
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as much below it, to restore the equipoise, so 
must it be with California, and it will take some 
time to accomplish this. L. T. Tatzor. 
Se ntistid. 

COUNTRY HOUSES ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

Wirun the past twelve years, the number of 
country houses for gentlemen, on the banks of 
the Hudson River have greatly increased, and 
the style of them has undergone an entire 
change. Formerly, there were very few, and 
most of them were in the Grecian portico style, 
with tall, two-story pillars in front, than which 
nothing is more ugly and absurd, in our estima- 
tion, for an American country house, and only 
to be tolerated in a large hotel. Now, hand- 
some piazzas, supported by one-story pillars, 
surround three, and often four sides of an other- 
wise plain, though elegantly-built house, mak- 
ing it no less comfortable for hot weather than 
cold. In the summer it woos the breeze and 
affords a grateful shade; in the winter it forms 
a dry and delightful promenade, especially for 
ladies. Then we have the chaste Italian, with 


its sheltered porch, airy balconies, shady veran- 
das, cool, projecting roof, and lofty campanile 
ar tower; the castellated Gothic, with its frown- 
ing turrets, donjon keep, and portcullis; the 
cottage orné, of great variety of style, pictur- 


esque chimneys, bracketed roof, bow windows, 
port cochére, verandas and piazzas, all surround- 
ed with ornamented grounds, lending a variety 
and finished beauty to the landscape, of which 
before it was nearly destitute. 

Of the country houses recently erected on the 
Hudson, the most. magnificent which we have 
visited, is that of Edwin Bartlett, Esq., a wealthy 
retired merchant of this city. It stands on the 
east bank of the river, about two miles above 
Tarrytown, on a commanding situation, and is 
built entirely of massive, dark-grey stone, found 
in the immediate neighborhood. It is 120 feet 
in length, and of a corresponding width, with 
lofty turrets, a high tower, and noble port cochére. 
The style is unique, for the United States, being 
a mixed old English, harmonising admirably 
with the bold, picturesque scenery around. 
But we hold in reserve a full description of this 
house and its beautiful grounds—just blocked 
out—together with the classic dell of Sleepy 
Hollow; where, according to the veracious 
sketches of the renowned Geoffrey Crayon, on 
dark, gusty nights, strides the terrific headless 
horseman, dread punisher of love-presuming 
pedagogues. We only wish to speak of one 
thing now about this mansion, which, on in- 
specting it, highly gratitied us; and that is, 





while Mr. B. has provided amply, and even lux- 
uriantly for his own family and guests, he has 
not forgotten the comfort of his domestics. Their 
rooms for cooking, washing, &c., and chambers 
are large, and well ventilated, and abound with 
every convenience—even baths are provided 
in the latter, to ensure greater comfort, health, 
and neatness. 

Mrs. Bartlett took no little pride in showing 
us her noble cows; and we dare say, when 
the pleasure grounds are duly planted, flow- 
ers, shrubbery, and trees will not alone be 
their ornament; but that groups of improved 
animals will be found gamboling there, add 
ing life and animation to the scenery around. 
It is in this particular, that the ornamental 
grounds of English gentlemen greatly excel 
those of other nations, and are so much the 
more admired. To our eye,a noble park or 
pleasure grounds are in a measure desolate 
without domestic animals of some kind, grazing 
upon them. 4 

THE MAGUEY OF MEXIOO. 

Unver this name, two plants are known fh 
Mexico, the one being the far-famed Agaw 
americana, or century aloe, and the other a 
species of the genus aloe itself, the distinctive 
characteristics of which I shall soon be prepar- 
ed to delineate. These two plants have hither 
been confused by most writers, arising, prob 
ably, from the fact that both are simultaneousty 
called maguey by the Mexicans. Nevertheless, 
their characteristics are quite different in sev 
eral points, and they can be readily distinguish 
ed by any observer. The agave flourishes in 
the coldest districts of Mexico, but the aloe re 
quires the Terras Calientes or warmest regions 
of that country for its full development. Thg 
pulque, a well known common drink of the na 
tives, is made from the agave only; but the 
mescal, a spirituous liquor as strong and as es 
citant as brandy, and produced by distillation, 
is obtained from both the species indiscrimb 
nately, and they are consequently often grown 
intermingled in the same field. The leaves are 
seven to eight feet long, and the plants are 
ranged in immense fields at six to seven feet 
asunder. We everywhere found these two 
plants in extensive use among the native Indians 
and mestizoes. Strangers to Mexico have but 
little knowledge of the extent to which the cub © 
ture of the maguey is carried in that country. 
There are thousands of acres devoted to its 
culture, for the purpose of distillation princi- 
pally, and for the fabrication of cordage of all 
sizes, suited to the wants of the country. Eyen 
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fine shoe thread and fishing lines are made from 
the leaves, and coarse paper is also manufac- 
tured from them. The pulque is only made in 
the higher and cooler regions of Mexico, the 
hot regions not being so favorable; but the 
mescal is distilled throughout every part of that 
country. I noticed many low mountains which 
were planted to their summits with the two spe- 
cies of maguey and others where it seemed 
that they were growing spontaneously, or with 
little or no culture. They are also planted 
along the roads as hedges, and very generally, 
as division fences to the fields, for which pur- 
pose they are perfectly appropriate. 

Both the aloe and agave arrive at maturity 
for distillation in five to seven years, and the 
fields are then cut upand renewed by resetting 
them with the numerous young offsets which 
have sprung up around the plants. There is 
no kind of culture in that country which is so 
greatly remunerative as the plantations of these 
species ; and they would be highly important 
acquisitions to our most southern states, and 
would serve to divert profitably a portion of the 
great excess of labor now devoted to the culture 
of cotton, one third of which is absolutely lost 
to our southern planters by the redundancy of 
the present cotton crops, beyond the actual 
wants of the world, and the consequent depre- 
ciation in price forced upon their staple, by the 
speculating manufacturers and bankers of Great 
Britain. 

The maguey may be successfully cultivated 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, 
Alabama, Florida, New Mexico, and part of 
California, 

I will here make a passing remark, although 
its purport is not new to most of your readers, 
which is, that the Century Aloe, or Agave Amer- 
icana, which was so named from the erroneous 
supposition that it blooms but once ina century, 
produces its blossoms during the fifth or sixth 
year of its growth. The flower stems are 27 
to 30 feet in height, crowned with an immense 
panicle of straw-colored flowers, and present a 
grand and unrivalled display. I have on re- 
peated occasions counted over fifty of these 
splendid plants in full bloom in a single field, 
there being often from 25 to 30 acres of them 
within view, 

The Agave Americana is much cultivated in 
Yucatan, and from its leaves is manufactured 
the well known Sisal Hemp. This species was 
introduced to the southern part of Florida some 
years since, by Mr. Perrine, but has not been 
subjected to extensive culture there. I have 





taken some pains to procure seeds, and have 
them growing successfully in my grounds. 
Ww. R. Prince. 
Flushing, L. I., Sept., 1851. 
eos 
FARMING IN MISSOURI 

Growing Sweet Corn.—We extract the follow- 
ing from a business letter of an agricultural 
friend of ours in Missouri : 

“TI have to thank you for the corn which you 
sent me last spring. I planted it in due time, 
and made by far the finest crop of sweet corn I 
have ever seen, and I much doubt whether it has 
ever been excelled. Many ears grew to from 
six to eight or nine inches long, and were very 
large. I preserved a large quantity of it for 
winter use, and have saved a great deal for 
seed. I shall soil with it. I was not quite so 
fortunate with the Tuscarora corn. The ground 
upon which I planted it is very level, and it suf- 
fered not only in jconsequence of the tremen- 
dous rains which fell, but also for want of work. 
The ground was too wet throughout the season. 
Its yield was immense, but much of the first 
planting rotted. How is it? I raised many 
ears, full three times as large as any you sent 
me. I supposed it to beasmallcorn. I have 
put up a magnificent parcel for seed, and have 
several bushels left, of which J shall make bread. 
You would be amused to hear me brag about it. 

Dutton Corn.—The same hand writes of this 
variety :—In relation to this Dutton corn, I got 
a friend to bring me three ears. I planted it 
about the 20th of April, in drills, the rows about 
three feet apart. It was about fifteen inches 
apart in the drill, two to three plants in a place. 
It commenced tasseling at from eighteen inches 
to two feet in height. Some grew taller before 
tasseling. I was discouraged, and paid little at- 
tention to it afterwards. The wire-worm was 
very destructive among it too. I went into it 
about the middle of August, and was surprised 
to find that it had matured, and that a great deal 
had rotted, being covered with weeds and grass, 
and the weather having been excessively wet 
and hot. It is a beautiful corn. There were 
many stalks not more than six feet high, that 
had two good ears; I found some over a foot 
long. It was ready for cutting up, by the first 
of August. 

How does this compare with what it does 
with you? The grains are full and plump, and 
closely set upon the cob. Its average length on 
plants which escaped the ravages of the worm, 
was from nine to eleven inches. I think I shall 
plant an acre or so next season. 
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Tuscarora Corn.—I shall plant two or three 
acres, or perhaps more, of the Tuscarora. I 
shall make my roasting ears, and do my soiling 
with the sweet corn. It is quite a treat among 
us, and the merits of the different kinds have 
been much discussed. I am very proud of it 
all, but shall take my stand with the Tuscarora. 
Bread made of it will suit me best, as it has no 
oil, and then its growth is rapid. It was the 
most beautiful corn, until it was injured by the 
rains, that I have ever seen; it vegetated quick- 
ly, grew off with great rapidity, and was the 
deepest green imaginable. [ think too that I 
can challenge any corn we have for product, 
except, perhaps, some very large corn which I 
have been improving for years. Of this last 
mentioned corn, I feel confident that I shall be 
able to select ears, forty or forty-five of which 
will shell a bushel. It is planted three by three 
feet, two stalks to the hill. The size of the 
ears is hardly credible, but it shall be weighed 
and shelled in the presence of witnesses. 

Parsnips—I do not know the size, or rather 
the length of the parsnips. The last I pulled up 
were sixteen inches long; that was early in 
July. Their diameter is three to three and one- 
half inches ; the ground was made rich, and sub- 
soiled. 


Lucern—Ii put the lucern in drills one foot 


apart. The ground is completely covered with 
it. The plants are of every length, from one to 
three feet. The first rows were sown too thin, 
I have some seed left, will they vegetate next 
spring? [Yes. Eps.] I have some parsnip seed 
left, will that vegetate? [Doubtful. Eps ] 

Buckwheat.—I have a fine crop of buckwheat 
growing for seed. If I fail either in that or pars- 
nips, I shall charge it to your account. I will 
let you off with the lucern, because you told me 
in advance that it would not do here. But why 
did you tempt me by sending the seed? Will 
it fail tho’? Remember that the ground is now 
perfectly covered by it, and that many of the 
plants are two to three feet long. True there 
is present a great deal of clay, but I nullified 
that to a great extent, with charcoal, ashes, 
leather, wool, woolen-rags and other things. 
I have kept the weeds out. What can I do 
now! Remember this is my pet crop, tell me 
if you please, what to do this fall and next 
spring. Shall I get gypsum, put on more char- 
coal, or both, or what? [Either, or both will be 
good. Ep.j] I have the coal. 

How to Make Charcoal for Farming Purposes— 
Tomfoolery.—I piled up the brush of three acres 
of ground last spring, covered it with straw 





and dirt, and charred it all in a single heap. I 
had some bones in it too. They call this tom- 
foolery and book farming, here, because I 
learned it from your paper. I find this coal 
useful to keep down odors about my stable, 
woolheaps, and other places which usually send 
forth their pestiferous breath upon the atmos- 
phere we breathe. 

Experiments at Fertilising Missouri Land.—I 
have done a great deal this season with the sole 
view of fertilising my land. I turned under four 
acres of fine clover asI have ever seen grow. I 
immediately sowed corn on the same ground, 
with the intention of turning that under, but it 
is so badly blown down, that I cannot well do it. 
I must cut it up. It will make me a fine parcel 
of food, and has served to keep the sun from 
scorching the ground. I have turned under 
some rye, and several acres of buckwheat; and 
shall turn under more wheat shortly. The 
ground has always washed badly, and will con- 
tinue to do so. Had 1 not better construct some 
side-hill ditches to prevent it? Please give me 
your good advice, always bearing in mind, that 
a little labor for the purpose of improving my 
land, is more a matter of amusement than other- 
wise. [There is no method, in our opinion, to 
preserve side hill land, equal to a thorough and 
complete system of ditching, and cultivation of 
all crops ona level; that is, the ditch falls three 
inches in ten feet, and the furrows in plowing 
always level. See our remarks upon this sub- 
ject in late numbers of the Agriculturist. Eps.] 
I shall not mind the labor. Will it preserve the 
land ? 

4 
IMPORTANT TO WESTERN FARMERS. 

Tue following article from the Journal of 
Commerce is recommended to your particular 
attention. 

The great abundance and cheapness of Indian 
Corn in the West is the cause of so much actual 
slovenliness in hauling and preparing it for mar- 
ket. This was somewhat pardonable when it 
was only worth 8 to 10 cts. a bushel at home, and 
no facilities to send it abroad for a better mar- 
ket. But that day is past. Improvement in 
transportation has put the rich provisions of 
Indiana and Illinois within two days of New 
York, and farmers must mend their old ways: 

Indian Corn—Some months since we called 
the attention of our Western friends to the fact, 
that a large portion of the corn coming forward 
from that section was damaged, for want of 
care in preparing it for market. As the season 
is approaching when a new crop isto be housed, 
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we again refer to the subject, in the hope of an 
improvement for the coming year. Western 
mixed corn has been selling here for the last few 
days at 58 to 60 cents for sound parcels, and 43 to 
54 cents for heated, very little of the latter bring- 
ing over 50 cents. The average difference be- 
tween heated and sound corn, taking the ex- 
tremes into account, is about 5 cents per bushel. 
Now let it be remembered that there is no differ- 


ence in the corn when first harvested, and the im- 


portance of the subject will be manifest. Thecorn 
when picked, should be placed in cribs, raised 
a foot or more from the ground, with a narrow 
base, swelling on each side towards the eaves, 
and roofed so as to be perfectly water-tight. 
Much corn is damaged on the cob by exposure 
to storms, or for want of air whendrying. The 
corn should not be shelled until itis to be sent 
to market; it should then be thoroughly fanned 
or cleaned from chaff, as the presence of this 
substance is one of the principal causes of its 
heating in coming forward. Even when corn 
passes as strictly merchantable on arrival, it 
will heat on a voyage to Europe, unless per- 
fectly clean when sent aboard. More than two 
thirds of the Western corn which has come 
forward this season, has proved unsound, simply 
for want of precaution on the part of the origi- 
nal owners. 

There is another point connected with this 
subject, where an amendment would give in- 
creased value to the product; but perhaps it 
would be impossible to affect it. We allude to 
the mixture which gives its name to most of the 
Western corn in market. Yellow or white, 
when sold separately, will average, one month 
with another, about 2 cents per bushel each more 
than mixed, which is but the same corn thrown 
together. The white is wanted for a different 
market, and the yellow is much more attractive 
when placed by itself. 

re 
NEW JERSEY HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 

Tus was held this year at Jersey City. 
Notwithstanding the crouth and other nupropi- 
tious circumstances, the show of fruits and veg- 
etables was a very creditable one. 

“Tam very glad,” remarked a gentleman in our 
presence, to his daughters, “to see so many pre- 
miums awarded to our fruits. It is such a stim- 
ulant toward improvement to our gardeners.” 

No comment is necessary to prove the value 
of these exhibitions. They promote to im- 
provement. It is a pity that all lovers of good 
fruit cannot see how much they might promote 


this improvement, by merely visiting exhibi-! 





tions and contributing something towards pre- 
miums to the men who toil to produce such 
fruit as gladdens the eye, and makes those who 
succeed in growing it, proud of having it praised 
in the exhibition room—it stimulates them to 
try to provide better, and better still. This is 
what these shows are for, and why they should 
be visited by those most interested. 

saleepingasiteiginen 

FLAX COTTON. 

WE take early opportunity to call attention 
to this subject, as winter is the time to prepare 
for spring. Growing flax for manufacturing on 
a large scale in this country, by the new process 
of preparing it so as to resemble cotton, is firmly 
believed to be practicable by a great many per- 
sons. It seems by the following notice in an Ohio 
paper, that that state is leading off in the true 
spirit of a go-a-head people :— 

“Hon. Jonn F. Beaver, of Newton Falls. is now 
engaged in the erection of machinery for the 
preparation of flax cotton. The editor of the 
Warren Whig visited him a few days since, and 
says :— 

Mr. B. is sanguine of the ultimate success of 
the scheme for the substitution of flax in place 
of cotton. He showed us a specimen of the cot- 
ton afier the third process. It resembles in col- 
or and texture the common lint, made by tear- 
ing up a piece of old linen cloth. Five process- 
es are necessary to prepare the flax cotton for 
the spindles. I learned from Mr. B. that twice 
as much flax has been raised in the neighbor- 
hood of Newton Falls this year as there was last. 
In passing from there to Ravenna, beautiful 
fields of flax, in full bloom, were common along 
the road. 

td 
CHARACTER OF BOYS. 

Boys make a sad mistake, when they learn to 
chew, and smoke, and drink, and swear, because 
they thinkit manly. Imadethe same mistake for- 
ty years ago; but with grey hairs cometh wisdom, 
and nowI shun such a boy asI would a wild 
animal. It isa great mistake to think any of 
those accomplishments are manly. Such boys 
are never admired by good men, lovely women 
or lovable girls. 

Boys make a sad mistake, when they get mad 
with the horses, oxen, cows, or other poor dumb 
animals, and beat, and bruise, and kick, and 
scold and swear at them; if they think by so 
doing they will be able to control them any 
better, or tame their anger or intractableness 
while trying to teach them how to perform 
some of the operations on the farm. “A soft 
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answer turneth away wrath;” so does a soft 
word to a dumb brute. 

Boys make a sad mistake, when they think a city 
life is so much happier and more pleasant than 
theirs upon their father’s farm, where they have 
so many of the real substantial comforts of life, 
that boys in the city never enjoy. 

e 
THE TRAVELLER.—No. 8. 

WE approach Athens, literally, by railroad, 
as mentioned in my last from Union Point; we 
do nothing more, for the terminus of the road is 
upon one hill and the town upon another, half a 
mile off, a deep valley and mill-stream inter- 
vening. Upon this stream are cotton and paper 
mills. This part of Georgia was designed by 
nature for a manufacturing district, and in the 
hands of a New England population, would be 
made so ina very short time. The country is a 
high, granite, hilly region, with numerous rapid, 
rocky streams, with a salubrious climate ; while 
the soil, generally, is not the kind to delight a 
southern planter, for the reason it requires a 
different mode of tillage from that which they 
have long practiced, tothe destruction of some of 
the most fertile spots in the state. 

The whole soil of this part of the state seems to 
be rocks turned to dust—doomed to decay—for it 
is made up of decomposed granite—the color 
and strata of the rock and the veins of gneiss, are 
seen in the clay in the same position as when all 
was solid rock. Wherever granite rocks are 
found in place, there may be seen the decay still 
progressing. 

Every body condemns the soil around Athens 
as poor. I grant that it is not as richas the bot- 
tom lands of the Chattahoochee, yet it is far better 
than some portions of Massachusetts, which are 
worth a hundred dollars per acre for farming 
purposes. The surface of the country is very 
uneven, and liable to wash,and has been greatly 
injured in that way, and will be greatly more 
injured unless the system of side-hill ditching is 
adopted: not the little miserable affairs which 
have been attempted upon some farms I visited, 
but a most thorough and complete work, of large 
and strong ditches, so as completely to prevent 
the water from coursing down the cultivated hill- 
sides, as it has done ever since the country was 
settled by the whites. 

There is a spot within the town ycleped, a 
botanical garden. I believe it belongs to the 
college—an institution of some notoriety here— 
and a more romantic, beautiful spot to improve 
is rarely seen. An expenditure of three or four 
thousand dollars, instead of the scanty pittance 





doled out to the gardener, who seems to be a 
man of taste, would make this garden a place 
for the Athenians to be proud of. There is an 
unfortunate lack of this kind of public spirit of 
improvement and beautifying towns, in nearly 
all of them at the south. It is not for want of 
individual spirit, for that abounds and shows it- 
self in the adornment of a great many private 
mansions, of which, and of a high-bred, refined 
population, Athens may proudly boast. 

Much as the soil is decried, I found wherever 
it is treated to a deep cultivation, with manure, 
it always pays for such attention. It is the very 
home of peaches and most kinds of fruit. This 
has been demonstrated pretty well by Dr. Ward, 
who is a scientific gentleman, devoted to horti- 
culture and the cultivation of fine fruits. 

The natural growth of timber, which always 
affords some indication of the quality of soil, 
upon the hill land, is oak, hickory, and short 
leaf pine: on the bottoms, poplar, ash, gum, 
&c.—the whole once covered with cane. I 
generally make it a point in visiting places, to 
enter as much as possible into conversation 
with those who cultivate the soil, upon the best 
manner of improving it, and increasing their 
crops, with a view to obtain and impart infor- 
mation. I found here, one man of a class I have 
often met before, who insists that cast iron 
plows are the ruin of the land; that they turn 
the earth over and bury all the fertile portion 
so deep, nothing will growafterwards. He fully 
believes the soil never should be stirred over two 
inches deep, and that the little, old fashioned 
shovel plow is the best ever invented. However, 
there are some of his neighbors who believe in 
using better tools, and it is to be hoped, that ex- 
ample may produce a good effect upon the next 
generation, if it does not upon the present one, 

Cherokee Rose Hedge-—The name of this rose 
conveys the idea to many persons that here, in the 
country once occupied by that people, is its 
native home, and that it will flourish in all 
places of parallel latitude. It does grow and 
form a good fence, but is not to be depended 
upon. Dr. Camac told me that his father’s hedge 
was killed to the ground in the winter of 1834, 
and ’35, but grew again from the roots. In lati- 
tude 32°, in Mississippi, it was killed the same 
year so it never sprouted, except here and there 
astalk. Although it forms one of the mosi 
impenetrable hedges, when in vigorous growth, 
it would never answer to depend upon a plant 
for general farming purposes, which is liable to 
be destroyed in one night of hard frost. 

In mentioning the name of the late Dr. Ca- 
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mac, I] cannot pass it by without leaving a slight 
tribute to his memory, as one who was alive to 
the importance of working a radical change in 
Southern cultivation, and teaching the people 
that agriculture was a science, which required 
study and improvement of the mind to improve 
the soil. 

The people of the south owe a debt of grati- 
tude to this good man, for the benefits they have 
derived from that excellent agricultural paper, 
The Southern Cultivator, for he was its founder. 
He also introduced a variety of choice fruits 
around his mansion in Athens, to demonstrate to 
the citizens how easily they might provide them- 


selves with such luxuries, upon a soil and climate |, 


where they already enjoyed the still greater one 
of health. 

Improvement of the Soil in this part of the state 
can be best and cheapest brought about by the use 
of lime, and peas as a substitute for clover, with 
the addition of some fertilizer, such as guano, 
bone-dust, or phosphate of lime, and an improv- 
ed system of cultivation, with improved imple- 
ments. A change for the better is already going 


on, and when the time comes that ‘men cannot 
run off to the West to get new and cheap land, 
in some bilious swamp, then will these granite 
hills be appreciated at their real value, and these 


old broom-straw fields and pine barrens be re- 
stored to usefulness, and covered with a healthy, 
happy, wealthy population. 

March 18th was a day worthy of the latitude 
of Quebec, but the cold did not stop the corn 
planting. The average yield of corn is esti- 
mated at ten bushels to the acre. The average 
yield of cotton, about 400 pounds, in the seed. 
It grows very small, say about two feet high, 
and is planted, on most of the lands, two and a 
half by three feet. 

Col. Billups, one of the gentlemanly planters 
of Athens, whose hospitality I partook of, con- 
tends that side-hill ditches will not answer the 
purpose here, because the rain falls in such 
torrents, it fills up or sweeps them all away. 
That was the case upon his plantation five 
years ago. I contend, however, that if made as 
they should be at first, they will neither wash 
away nor fill up. 

Light Crops of Oats——I had supposed this a 
favorable soil for oats. But I have the author- 
ity of Dr. Hull, an intelligent planter, for saying 
that many of the fields sown do not average 
506 lbs. straw and grain, all told. The probable 
reason is, the ground is so poor for want of ma- 
nure, so shallow plowed for the want of better 


plows, that a few days of sun exhausts all the! 





moisture, and leaves the tender plants to strug- 
gle for lifein a bed of dust, lying upon a founda- 
tion nearly as hard as brick. 

Cultivation of Grass—This is almost entirely 
neglected. I know the difficulty of making a 
hay crop in this climate, yet I cannot help 
thinking it may be profitably done upon many 
spots unfit for any other crop. 

+O) 

PHIPPS’ IMPROVED PATENT WIRE FENCE. 

By this improvement the great difficulty in 
the construction of wire fences—contraction 
and expansion, which has heretofore deterred 
farmers from building the cheapest and best 
fence ever brought into use—is entirely obviated, 
without adding to the expense. This contrivance 
is as simple as it is perfect. The wires, the best 
size of which is No. 4, one-fourth inch diameter, 
are made in twelve feet lengths, with peculiar 
shaped heads, which are inserted in the posts by 
springing them together, and when the line of 
fence is all up and drawn tight, no one of the 
bars can be taken out without loosening the 
tightening screws, and then the whole can be 
taken down and removed with great facility, or 


Wire Fence.—Fic. 62. 
any one pannel or rod can be taken out so as to 
form an opening through the fence. It will be 
observed, the power of contraction and expan- 
sion operates upon bars only twelve feet in 
length, each independent of the other, and so 
constructed that it does not affect the whole 
fence, but moves back and forth in the mortise 
of the post without becoming loose. The posts 
are made of flat bars of iron, 14 by 8, which 
may be fastened in the earth by setting them in 
blocks of stone, brick, or wood, or filling the 
hole bored to receive them, with rubble stone 
and lime grouting. It is recommended in each 
length of fifty pannels, to have a stout spiral 
spring to each wire, which will keep up the ten- 
sion. After the fence is all up, it is fastened 
firmly to a well braced post at one end, and 
then drawn tight by screws at the other end, 
inserted in a wooden post so that they are not 
seen, thus obviating all objections to unsightly 
machinery. Another advantage of this fence 
is, that it is all prepared ready for putting to- 
gether at the manufactory, so it can be set up by 
acommon laborer. The patentec informs us, 
that it can be made and delivered, done up in 
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bundles ready for shipping, at a cost of one and 
a half to two and a half dollars a rod. 


NORTH CAROLINA, GRAPE CULTURE. 

Dr. WE ttER of Brinkleyville, North Carolina, 
has favored us with a communication in answer 
to some remarks of Reviewer, which is too long 
for publication {in the Agriculturist at present, 
by which he shows that a vineyard can be made 
very profitable. His favorite grape, as it should 
be in all the south, is the Skau-per-nong, from 
which he made last year, some sixty barrels of 
wine. Some of his wine sells from $4 to $6, a 
gallon, and is highly approved. 

His highest price Skaupernong wine is made 
by adding one third brandy distilled from juice 
of the same kind of grapes. 

Skaupernong Hock is made without brandy, 
by adding three pounds refined sugar to the 
gallon. Skaupernong Champagne, is one-fourth 
brandy, with one pound of sugar to the gallon. 

Dr. W. finds no difficulty in preserving his 
wines, or finding sales at fair prices, notwith- 
standing the prejudices of foreign wine dealers 
against anything in the shape of American 
wine. We are of opinion, notwithstanding Dr. 
W.’s practice, that it would be better to leave 
out the brandy and sugar, and let the wine be 
the pure juice of the grape. The vine growers 
in Olio at first added brandy and sugar, but we 
believe now they generally reject these ad- 
juncts, and produce a superior quality of wine 
by so doing. 

——+e-__. 
ALDERNEY COWS. 

WE saw early in September, in their luxur- 
ant Connecticut pastures, Alderney cows, import- 
ed by Messrs. Taintor & Buck, some two years 
since. We had before seen them, when just ar- 
rived from their European voyage, thin and 
gaunt from their long passage, and light in 
frame and bone from their customary breeding 
in the quiet vales of the Isle of Jersey. They 
appeared then almost haggard, and one or more 
of them did not survive their extreme hard 
voyage. The irresistible conclusion of the casual 
observer would have been, that they could 
scarcely possess sufficient merit to cover such 
apparently inherent scragginess. Yeta mo- 
derate degree of attention and good feed has 
spread these new comers into the most ample 
dimensions. We have seldom seen finer, nor do 
we care to see larger milking animals than 
these. They do not possess the symmetrical 
and rounded form that characterises the short- 
horns and Devons, nor can they probably ever 
rival them for the yoke or shambles. But for 
choice dairy animals, yielding rich sweet milk, 





and deeply-yellow, finely-flavored, waxy but- 
ter, they cannot be excelled, nor often equalled. 

Daniel Buck, Esq. of Poguonnock, near Hart- 
ford, who divided the importation with Mr. 
Taintor, and one or two others, has several of 
the animals originally imported, together with 
many of their progeny and their crosses. We 
are glad to notice there is a quick demand for 
them, and at remunerating prices, among the 
more intelligent of his neighbors; and we are 
quite certain, that could any gentleman partake 
of their exquisitely flavored butter, as we have 
done, at the tables of several of the owners of 
the Alderneys, they would avail themselves of 
the first opportunity that presented, for stocking 
their lawns with enough of them at least, to fur- 
nish the cream and butter for their own tables. 

sihiidacenipign istic 
_ NEW TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 

WE do not know a more intelligent and en- 
terprising class of men than American nursery- 
men; and when people complain how few rare 
things they introduce into the United States, they 
might, with great propriety, complain of the 
want of taste on the part of wealthy people in 
adorning their grounds with those beautiful new 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, already found in 
abundance in the gardens of our nurserymen. 
It is not long since that we casually visited the 
country place of one of the wealthiest men of 
New York, recently deceased. Judge of our 
surprise when we found only a few quite com- 
mon native trees, scattered here and there, with- 
out any taste whatever in the arrangement, and 
not a single flower or shrub upon the large 
lawn in front of the house. 

When wealthy men will patronize American 
nurserymen, then and not till then, may they 
expect them to employ scientific travellers 
abroad to enrich their grounds. 

We copy the following from the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, which will show a little what is doing 
in England. 

“Tf the reader would wish to know what is 
doing in this country, in the importation of new 
plants, he must visit Exeter. Near that ancient 
city lies a gentle valley, forming the nursery 
occupied by Messrs. Veitch and Son, in which 
alone will be found more new and valuable 
plants than in any place in Europe, with the 
single exception of the Royal Botanic Garden 
at Kew—plants obtained by private enterprise 
for commercial purposes, and not gathered to- 
gether by the power of a mighty government, 
By means of excellent collectors, (two brothers 
of the name of Lona,) and liberal disbursements, 
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California, Peru, Chili, Chiloe, Patagonia, in the 
West; and the Khasija hills, the provinces of 
Tenasserim, Java, Malacca, and the ghauts of 
Malabar, in the East, have been gleaned, and 
the result is gathered into hothouses, or trans- 
ferred to the open air in the fertile soil and happy 
climate of Devonshire. Let us record a few of 
the species which caught our eye on a recent 
visit to this wealthy establishment. 

“First among the new plants is to be mentioned 
Saxe-Gothcaconspicua, a most beautiful evergreen 
from the Andes of Patagonia, with the aspect 
of a Yew tree, which H. R. H. Prince AtBert 
has permitted to bear one of his names. This 
tree has lived for four years in the open air, and 
has all the appearance of being as hardy as an 
Arauvaria. From the same country comes Fitz- 
Roya Patagonica, another valuable Conifer, with 
drooping branches, and also the habit of a Yew; 
with the Libocedrus tetragona, an Arbor-vite-like 
tree, having four-cornered shoots; all, we be- 
lieve, exclusively in the possession of Messrs: 
VEITCH. 

“Among other evergreens, the existence of 
which in England is unsuspected, is the great 
Qblique Beech Tree, from Patagonia (Fagus 
abliqua ;) Evucryphia cordata, with hard, heart- 
shaped leaves, and flowers like a Tea plant; 
Castanea chrysophylla, the Evergreen Californian 
Chestnut; great bushes of Philesia, just begin- 
ning to produce their crimson tubular flowers, 
2 inches long, in the midst of hard, stiff, deep, 
green leaves; Pernettya ciliaris, with its black- 
green broad leaves and heaps of dull purple 
berries, not to mention the other species mucro- 
nata and angustifolia, loaded with pale berries, 
gay with ruddy tints; Laurus aromatica, a Chil- 
jan evergreen, whose leaves are much more fra- 
grant than Sweet Bay; Embothrium coccineum, 
long tufis of crimson blossoms; Eugenia apicu- 
lata and Myritus Ugni, Chilian Myrtles, the 
latter with a fruit like a purple Guava; and, 
finally, the rare and curious Desfontainia spi- 
nosa, With the airof a Holly bush and the flower 
of a scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle. Of this one 
single flower had been produced upon a cutting 
in a pot. 

“Many are the new or little known evergreen 
Ber-bérries collected here: B. Darwinii, growing 
into a round, glittering, exquisitely beautiful 
bush; B. flexuosa, a handsome shrub, with 
straggling branches; B. lutea, a pretty diminu- 
tive thing; and several other species, at present 
undetermined. LEurybia alpina, from New Zea- 
land, here vindicates its claim to hardiness, 
along with Escallonia Peppigiana, a Peruvian 





bush, loaded with white flowers early in the 
summer, and a great stiff-leaved Draceena, from 
New Zealand, which may be Dr. indivisa, 

“Nor are deciduous hardy plants less common 
here. An Indian palmated Rubus is loaded with 
yellow fruit as large as an Antwerp Raspberry ; 
great masses of a North wall are covered with 
the scarlet perennial Tropeolum speciosum, which 
disregards frost but abhors the sun; the hairy- 
stemmed Tropeolum Lobbianum is curling round 
a rough stake, and decorating it with its ver- 
million-colored flowers; and Pavia Californica, 
the Californian Horse Chestnut, has established 
itself in the open quarters of the nursery. Quan- 
tities of huge Indian Lilium giganteumare hasten- 
ing to prepare for flowering another year, and 
heaps of rockwork are glittering with Ozalis 
speciosa. . 

“Among plants of home origin, we ought to 
point out the Hedera Ragneriana, a kind of Ivy 
with monstrous heart-shaped leaves; Cotoneas- 
ters, and such plants worked half-standard high 
on the common Thorn; a noble looking Holly 
called Ilex aila-clerensis, which seems to have 
some of the blood of balearica in it; a handsome 
variety of Arbutus Andrachne, called photiniafolia, 
and most beautiful specimens of that noble 
Fuchsia corallina, whose origin has lately been 
disputed, but which bears unmistakable -evi- 
dence of having been derived in part from F. 
radicans or some allied species. 

“This sketch of the hardy plants that are already 
saleable in this establishment, rendersan account 
of the tender plants less interesting for the mo- 
ment. Tothem we may return hereafter. For 
the present it is sufficient to name among the 
new plants Lapageria rosea, a climber from 
Chiloe, with very large crimson blossoms, a fine 
new Hoya, with long leathery leaves, some most 
elegant Indian Sonerilas with variegated foliage, 
a Peruvian Begonia, whose leaves are one con- 
fused stain of crimson, purple, green, and silver 
grey; Cinchona Condaminea, one of the true 
Peruvian bark trees, a plant with a most deli- 
cious perfume, now flowering for the first time in 
Europe; and quantities of Indian Orchids, 
among which the D. albosanguineum stands pre- 
eminent. As to the Orchids, no plants can ex- 
ceed their health and beauty, unless it be the 
choicest of Mr. Rucker’s collection. In short, 
turn where you will, the eye meets nothing but 
what is most fine and rare, in this surprising 
collection of Messrs. VErTcH.” 

: tems +: a elke 

Prow clay lands deep in the autumn and win. 

ter, and sandy lands in the spring. 
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AMERICAN PLOWS IN FRANCE. 

In our last number, page 319, under the head 
of American Plows in Europe, we quoted from 
Mr. Johnson’s letter, what that eminent agricul- 
turist, Count de Gourcey, said of them in France. 
Since this we have been called upon by Mr. 
Taintor of Connecticut, who sent these plows of 
our manufacture to Monsieur Pichat, Director of 
the National Merino flocks at Rambouillet. Mr. 
T. was so obliging as to hand us the following, 
which was translated for our pages by his ac- 
complished daughter. 

Rambouillet, 20th Feb. 1851. 

My Dear Sir:—We received in good season, 
the really remarkable plows you sent us, for 
which please accept our most sincere thanks. 
For my own part I feel especially grateful, for 
the plow destined for me is a perfect model. I 
have tried it myself and am quite enchanted 
with it. The moveable point, so easily adjust- 
ed at the option of the plowman, without affect- 
ing the strength of the implement, strikes me 
as no less useful than ingenious. [It was a self- 
sharpening plow.—Eps.] 

Your opinion of our soil was entirely correct. 
From its nature it wears out our implements 
very fast, thus much increasing the expenses of 
repairs, &c. To convince you how much I value 


your plow, I need only tell you, that I shall have 


all mine hereafter built on the same plan. L[in- 
tend taking all possible means to make it known, 
and to extend its use throughout France. In 
gratitude to you, sir,I wish it to be called the 
Taintor Plow; for its introduction has really 
been a great boon to my country. It shall ap- 
pear in the next agricultural exhibition at Ver- 
sailles, where, I have no doubt, it will be as 
highly appreciated as it deserves. 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully yours, 
Picuat. 
Joun A. Tatnror, Esq., Hartford, Conn, 
e 

CURE FOR FOUNDER, 

Tue horse, of all the domestic animals, is the 
most disposed and the most liable to accidents 
and disease, arising in part from his peculiar 
habits, but more generally from the use to which 
he is put; and perhaps, of all the diseases, there 
is not one of more frequent, and, at the same 
time, of so fatal occurrence to the value of a 
good horse, as the founders; which are of two 
kinds, and may be denominated chronic and 
acute. The former manifesting itself in a gen- 
eral stiffness of the limbs, and a contraction of 
the chest; the latter always the result of some 

‘immediate cause, and is most frequently induced 





by hard driving, with improper graining and 
watering. 

Some eight years ago, it was my misfortune to 
have a valuable horse badly foundered in his 
fore feet. Being ignorant of the disease and its 
consequences, I placed him in the hands of a 
celebrated veterinarian, with a request that hp 
should spare no pains or labor to effect a cure. 

He commenced operations by applying the hot 
bath to the feet, legs and breast, and at the same 
time bleeding in the neck and feet, opening a 
vein in each foot, near where the hair joins the 
hoof. At the first bleeding he took about ten 
quarts of blood, without apparently affecting the 
animal. The second day, I think we adminis- 
tered some physic. This process of bathing, 
bleeding, and physicking, was kept up as often as 
every third or fourth day for the space of ten 
weeks. The horse, at that time, had so far re- 
covered as barely to hobble out of the stable. 

This mode of treatment was continued at inter- 
vals, and in about six months my doctor pro- 
nounced the horse well, but it was at least eigh- 
teen months before he was entirely free from 
all symptoms of the disease; having, during 
that time, lost the entire hoofs from his fore 
feet—new ones having grown out in their stead, 

As bad luck would have it, about two years 
after the first accident, the same horse was again 
foundered, and if possible, worse than at the first 
time. Feeling that the expense and trouble of 
a second cure would amount to more than the 
value of the horse, I ordered the stableman to 
take him into the back yard; I then called the 
blacksmith, had the shoes taken from his feet, 
hoofs pared off as thin as possible, and with a 
tool, such as lumbermen mark boards with, cut 
the arteries in each toe, just at the point of the 
frog. The blood continued to run until the 
horse dropped down, when it stopped, and ina few 
minutes he rallied and got up. I then took a half 
barrel tub, filled it with water, and placed the 
horse’s feet in it; I had near, a large box of ice, 
(it being July,) from which the tub was con- 
stantly supplied, until about one hundred pounds 
were consumed, requiring about fourteen hours. 
So intense was the heat in the feet and legs, 
that a constant steam ascended from the water, 
the horse remaining perfectly quiet, and appar- 
antly free from pain. At this point of time he 
was taken with the shakes; I put my hand to 
his feet, and found them perfectly cold to the 
touch. Ithen had him removed from the tub 
to the stall, and wrapped in blankets; where he 
had stood perhaps five minutes, when he dropped 
apparently dead; but by applying the straw 
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whisp, he was shortly restored to his feet, and 
by adding a double quantity of blankets, the 
perspiration started very freely. I then admin- 
istered half a pound of glauber salts, and left 
him in care of the hostler for the night. On 
going to the stable in the morning, I found my 
horse no different in appearance from one just 
off from a long, but not a hard journey. I 
took him to the smiths, had the shoes replaced, 
and that day rode him to my farm, (two miles 
distant,) and back again. That was the last of the 
founders. I now keep the same horse, and he is 
perfectly sound and a very valuble beast. 

For the chronic or chest founders, I should 
recommend the blanket sweat. This can be 
effected by wrapping the shoulders, or the part 
affected, in blankets very thick and warm, and 
by moving him until he perspires freely. On 
removing the blankets shower copiously with 
cold water. B. WEBSTER. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

++ ---—— 
CULTIVATE FRUIT. 

WE are surprised at the apathy of our citi- 
zens to the cultivation of fruit. Nine tenths of 
the intelligent, industrious, pains-taking, and 
economical people, who will busy themselves 
twelve or fifteen hours a day in their ordinary 
pursuits, will entirely neglect providing them- 
selves and their families with this luxury, though 
they may have ample grounds for the purpose, 
every way fitted for producing it in profusion. 

We call it a luxury, but it is more properly 
one of the necessaries of life; and for the want 
of it, persons frequently become diseased, or con- 
tinue so, if disease is induced from other causes, 
when the free use of seasonable, well-ripened 
fruit would have restored them at one fiftieth part 
the expense incurred by apothecaries’ and doc- 
tors’ bills. Who ever heard of an ailing family, 
whether adults or children, who indulged freely 
in wholesome fruits, and abstained from the 
made-up dishes of the pastry and other cooks? 

But it is not as a corrective or medicine only, 
that we deem fruit invaluable as an article of 
diet. It has a direct money value, estimable in 
dollars and cents, for the amount it contributes 
as food to the support of the human system. 
This is conclusively proved, both theoretically 
and practically; for accurate analysis has 
shown that cultivated fruits contain large pro- 
portions of nutritive matter, and experience 
equally proves that when fruit enters largely 
into the diet of the family, a corresponding dim- 
inution of other food is always apparent. As 
profit, then, is directly concerned in the cultiva- 





tion of good fruit, we hope we may command 
the favorable attention of our readers for a mo- 
ment while advocating its increased cultivation. 

Many residences in the city, and nearly all in 
the country, have yards or grounds sufficiently 
extensive to admit of the cultivation of some 
choice fruit trees; and where they are too limit- 
ed for these, a few well-selected grape vines 
can seldom want suitable earth for rooting, or a 
favorable wall for climbing with its profuse 
branches. The yards even of the densely built 
city of New York, if well planted and culti- 
vated with vines, would yield no inconsidera- 
ble proportion of the grapes required by its citi- 
zens. Yet, how few tables in this city, and even 
in the country, are supplied with this delicious 
fruit from their ample surroundings. 

We know a half acre of cultivated raspber- 
ries, (the genuine red Antwerp,) that produced 
in a single season, what sold for $1,400 in the 
New-York market. Yet, how seldom do people 
have a plate of this fine fruit of their own rais- 
ing, to treat a friend with. 

The strawberry is one of the most wholesome, 
as it is one of the most delicious of fruits, and a 
patch of four rods square, if judiciously selected 
and nicely cultivated, would yield an abundance 
for a large family; yet, not one household out 
of every hundred in the Union, is supplied with 
any except such as they buy or gather from the 
untitled meadows. 

The cherry is a hardy tree, a prolific bear- 
er, and a most delicious fruit, if the finer varie- 
ties be selected; and the tree is decidedly orna- 
mental withal ; yet, numberless families get no 
cherries worth eating, save what they beg or 
buy at extravagant prices. 

The pear, the peach, and the plum, are 
abundant bearers, and the richness of flavor of 
their best varieties are not surpassed by any 
that grow either within or without the tropics. 
They have of late been subjected to their respec- 
tive scourging diseases of blight, the yellows, and 
the curculio; but a moderate share of attention 
to their proper treatment and remedies, will re- 
move each, and afford an ample return to such 
as will give a small part of their time to culti- 
vating them. 

If objection be still made to the nice and dis- 
criminating attention required by the foregoing 
fruits, what possible excuse can our indolents 
frame for the neglect of that hardy, self-sustain- 
ing, universally acceptable fruit, the apple? 
This, the king of American fruits, will grow ev- 
erywhere, produce abundantly, and of the 
choicest flavor, provided, only, that a suitable 
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position, fertile soil, and the best varieties, and 
adapted to the locality, be adopted. If objec- 
tions—thick as blackberries—can be alleged 
against the cultivation of any or each of the 
other fruits, none can be successfully maintain- 
ed against this. It is a fruit that is suited to all 
tastes, as it runs through any conceivable shade 
of flavor; it is in full season from July to June, 
and is equally adapted for use when plucked 
from the tree, as when prepared by an almost 
infinite variety of forms, when artificially com- 
pounded by skillful cookery. We marvel at 
the neglect so frequently observable in the cul- 
tivation of this splendid fruit. 

A reasonable degree of attention to these pro- 
ducts, would not only be attended with decided 
pleasure in the planting and rearing of the trees, 
and in the luxury and support they yield to the 
family as food, but there would be frequently, 
besides, an ample result in money profit, from 
the sale of the fruit. A friend whom we visited 
the past season, had but two or three acres 
around his house, and this mostly devoted to 
lawn, gardens, out buildings, and ornamental 
trees; yet he informed us that a fruiterer solic- 
ited the privilege of gathering some of his sur- 
plus cherries for market, and paid him $75 for 
what he scarcely missed. He had an abun- 
dance of choice peaches, and we have not, for 


years before, seen such a profusion of the dain- 
tiest, plums and pears, including barrels of the 
. fairest Seckles we ever saw, the white Doyenne, 
Bartlett, &c. 

The progress of the age, we are happy to ob- 


serve, is decidedly towards fruit raising. Read- 
ing, observation, and the impulse given by the 
various agricultural and horticultural societies 
of the country, have stimulated effort and sharp- 
ened invention, and thousands of our more in- 
telligent countrymen are commencing a system 
now, which posterity will carry forward to a 
successful issue. It will be a disgrace to them 
if the finest fruit-producing country of the globe 
does not hereafter yield an abundance of fruit 
to supply every mouth in the Union. 
-o- 
WHEAT IN GEORGIA, 

Mr. R. Peters of Atlanta, one of the most en- 
terprising and improving farmers of Georgia, 
writes us under date of August 15th, as fol- 
lows :— 

I decided three years ago that wheat could 
be raised in the Cherokee counties of this state 
to a profit. After three years of trial, two of 
which failed, owing to remarkably bad seasons, 


nineteen of seed. Upon one measured acre— 
forty bushels. It is known as the Tubman vari- 
ety, a very early white wheat, and is the best 
out of twenty-five kinds tried since 1849. The 
ensuing season I go in to beat any farm in the 
state, both in quality and yield per acre. I 
therefore request you to forward me ten tons of 
the best Peruvian guano, and I will sow one 
hundred acres with guano, and fifty with lime, 
which I consider will be a fair experiment. If 
it fails I will try again, and if it succeeds, I 
hope all my neighbors will profit by it.” 

This is the true spirit which animates all the 
improving agriculturists of America. 

Georgia has produced this season, one of the 
best wheat crops ever grown in the state; and 
yet Mr. Peters, at his great steam mill at Atlan- 
ta, is grinding wheat grown in Ohio and Michi- 
gan. This is a very singular result, and one 
not anticipated by farmers or millers, when the 
crop was harvested in May and June. It is in 
consequence of the most extraordinary drouth 
ever known, which has entirely cut off the corn 
crop, and obliged farmers to make use of their 
wheat, not only to feed their people, but horses, 
mules, and pigs. 

Mr. Cunningham told us he had been offered 
wheat at his mill at Augusta, in even exchange 
for corn. 

spies 
COLOR OF COCHIN CHINA FOWLS NOT MIXING. 

Mr. Turner of England, asserts that he has bred 
buff, white, and grey Cochin China fowls to- 
gether; and that the produce of these were all 
of clear, distinct colors—that is, pure white, pure 
buff, or pure grey. 

This is the first time we have heard of white 
or grey Cochin China fowls; we had understood 
that the pure breed were always buff. But so 
far as our observation is concerned, we see lit- 
tle or no difference between them and Shang- 
hais. These are of various colors, black, white, 
grey, red and buff. At least so they are called. 

Of their distinctive. names however, we know 
little, and care less. These fowls are one and all 
too long legged to find a place in the poultry 
yard, in our humble judgment; although we 
have many excellent friends, particularly at 
the south, who differ with us in opinion— 
But in that warm climate, be it remember- 
ed, they will do infinitely better than at the 
north, where cold weather checks their growth, 
and prevents a full development of carcass 
and egg-laying. 





Suppose by way of convincing us, some south- 


I have this year produced 417 bushels from (ern friend sends us a brace of fat capons, soas 
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to enable us to judge better of the merits of this 
rather favorite breed or breeds of poultry 
among them. Dining on fat tender capons is a 
very convincing argument, to which, we beg to 
be understood, we have no serious objection ! 


belacaiebek 
COW MILKERS —CHURNS. 

Isee in your Journal an advertisement of a 
new invention for milking cows. Please state 
to us the cost of the article, its probable dura- 
bility, and the manner of using it, so that we 
can better judge whether it is worth our atten- 
tion to send to New York for it. [a] 

And then please describe some useful inven- 
tion for a churn, by which the milk, direct from 
the cow, can be converted into nice butter, with- 
aut the trouble of setting away to cool and be 
‘skimmed. By so doing you will oblige many 
af your Texas subscribers, who have hundreds 
af fine gentle cows, which, at present, are of no 
other use than to breed from, as we cannot incur 
the labor and expense of making butter in the 
slow, toilsome, old-fashioned way. [dj 

You have told us a 
great deal about your 
guano and other fer- 
tilisers. This will do 
very well for those who 
live on worn-out lands, 
and the poor arid 
plains of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia; but 
aur lands in Texas are 
already as rich as they 
can be made; we only = 
wish to know how to ~ 
turn the prc ’ictions of 
aur fertile v__.es and verdant prairies to the best 
possible advantage. [c] T. J. P. 
Gonzales, Texas. 





{a] The price of cow milkers is $2 50, and 
they are thus described :— 

“This apparatus consists of an air and water- 
tight bag, composed of india rubber, gutta per- 
cha, or other suitable material, encircled by an 
dlastic strap or band at top, and provided with 
an aperture at bottom, fitted with a silver tube 
of a size capable of entering the milk duct of a 
cow’s teat, which tube is provided with a pis- 
toa also of silver, and packed so as to be air- 
tight; or the piston may be made of gutta per- 
cha, in which case no packing would be re- 
guired. When using the apparatus, the bag is 
turned down, so as to expose the silver tube, 
which is inserted in the milk duct of the cow’s 
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teat, and the bag is raised all round, so as to 
enclose the teat, and prevent the air entering; 
the piston is then withdrawn, and a free passage 
left for the milk through the tube into a can 
placed underneath. The flow of the milk is 
facilitated by the contraction of the elastic band 
round the mouth of the sack, and by warmth 
caused by the exclusion of air between the sack 
and the cow’s teat, which is about equal to that 
produced by a calf in the act of sucking. 

Several persons have used this apparatus in 
this vicinity, and inform us that they cannot de- 
pend upon it.” 

[6] Any churn of a suitable size will answer, 
though we should much prefer the thermometer 
churn, (figured below,) for this purpose, as the 
action of churning with this is very simple and 
easy. It can be moved readily by hand or by 
dog, or sheep or goat power, as figured below. 

Milk or cream should be warmed to a temper- 
ature of about 62 degrees before churning. 
This greatly facilitates the process of bringing 


Fic. 62. 


the butter. Cream will generally produce but- 
ter much quicker than milk; and the richer the 
latter is, the sooner the butter will come. Much 
of the celebrated Goshen butter is made direct 
from the milk. 

[c] The best adviee we can give our corre- 
spondent is, if he has not got them already, to 
procure the ten bound volumes of the Agricul- 
turist, and after reading them through and practic- 
ing all their good precepts, leave his fine fertile 
country and pass a few months here at the 
north, and see all that is going on among us, in 
the way of improvement, 

, Nasnasoculoe 

Cuttivators of the earth are the most valu- 
able citizens. They are the most independent, 
the most virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country and wedded to its liberty and interest, 





by the most lasting bonds.—Jefferson: 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TREES. 

Tue Minister of Public Works in France has 
ordered the public roads bordered with trees. 
Those of forty-eight feet wide, or wider, are to 
have a double row. 

“This is as it should be, not only in France, 
but throughout the world. How delightful it 
would be in the warm summer to ride all day on 
a good road, in the shade. Besides, the value of 
a farm, in our estimation, would be enhanced 
much more than the cost of thus setting the 
trees. Suppose our young men try this thing, 
and in place of shade trees set out fruit trees in 
the highway fronting the homestead.” 

If timber trees are planted, the most valuable 
kinds should be selected, and such as would not 
injure the crops in adjoining fields. Of this 
kind the locust, black walnut, and butternut rank 
high. 

Trees of the South—Texas produces the pecan ; 
Louisiana the cypress, which is the tree of the 
state; Mississippi the magnolia; Florida the 
live oak ; Georgia and North Carolina the yellow 
pine. This is the tree which furnishes the world 
with tar and turpentine, and also with that most 
valuable timber, known as hard pine, or North 
Carolina pine. The dead wood of this tree is 
very full of pitch, and is known as light wood— 
one of the best materials ever seen for kindling 
a quick fire. 

The palmetto belongs to South Carolina. It 
is a beautiful tree, but only useful for a few 
purposes. It is the finest specimen of the palm 
family indigenous to the United States. It pos- 
sesses a great, and to this country, an increasing 
value. It is the only tree produced in our for- 
ests which is not attacked by the toredo navalis, 
or ship worm, and as it is incorruptible in salt 
water, its value for submarine purposes is almost 
incalculable. 

It proved at the old fort, on Sullivan’s Island, 
to possess another value. Cannon balls could 
not penetrate or destroy a fortification built of 
palmetto logs. Its leaves can be employed in 
the manufacture of hats, baskets, mats, and many 
other purposes of domestic economy. 

It iscalled the cabbage palm, for two reasons. 
There is a resemblance in appearance between 
the cabbage stalk and the bole of the palmetto. 
The roots are also similar; there is also an edi- 
ble substance, called the “cabbage,” composed 
of the unexpanded embryo leaves, which may 
be classed among the most delicious vegetables 
produced on our tables. It is, however, a waste- 
ful luxury, as the tree always perishes when 
deprived of this part of its foliage. 

The palmetto abounds along the sea coast of 





Carolina and Georgia, confined to the neighbor- 
hood of salt water; preferring damp, rich soils. 
Flowers in June—July. 

The Aloe—We have been shown a beautiful 
specimen of a fishing line made from the fibres 
of the so called century plant, which abounds 
here. It has the smoothness and lustre of silk, 
and great strength, and is well adapted for cord- 
age of every description. »The plant is grown 
upon the poorest soils, and attains an immense 
size. The project for introducing its cultivation 
for cordage is worthy-of attention. 

Alanthus Tree—A correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, states that the odor from 
this tree is poisonous to such a degree as tp 
affect health, and in some cases to produce death. 
A whole family in Brooklyn were prostrated 
from a condition of good health to sick beds by 
its poisonous breath, when the season arrived 
for leaving the windows of. their bed rooms 
open. They did not know what was the cause 
of decline, until one of their number had become 
a victim to its dangerous shade. 

A valuable Tree—There is a tree in Mexico 
called the chijol, a very fine wood, which, accord- 
ing to a writer in the National Intelligencer, 
(W.D. Porter,) becomes petrified after being cut, 
in a very few years, whether left in the open air 
or buried. From this timber, houses could be 
built that would, in a few years, become fire- 
proof, and last as long as those built of stoney 
the wood, ina green state, is easily worked; it 
is used in building wharves, forts, &c., and would 
be very good as railroad sleepers, or for plank 


réad stringers. 
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A creat Mitxer anp Butter Cow.—Mr. 
Ganno, of Michigan, writes us that he has a 
grade shorthorn cow, got by Splendor, which 
took the first premium at the state fair last falL 
She has given 60 and 70 pounds (or 30 to 35 
quarts) of milk per day, for weeks together. 
This milk yielded from 2 to 24 pounds of butter 
per day. She made 26 pounds of butter in ten 
successive days. 

Mr. G. says, furthermore, that he has a three- 
year-old steer out of this cow, which he can 
sell for much more than any native steer of his 
age in the neighborhood. So much for imported 
stock. 








+Oe 

LarcE use oF Guaxo.—Major John Jones of 
Wheatland, has, we understand, purchased 60 
tons of best quality guano, at a cost of upwards 
of $3,000, for his wheat fields this fall. He ex- 
pects his next crop to reach, with ordinary luck, 
12,000 bushels—Del. Republican. 
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A DEVON cow. 

We t do we recollect the delight our bound- 
ing heart experienced the first time we looked 
at Devon cattle. We were too young and inex- 
perienced then, to critically understand the 
difference between them, and native cattle; and 
yet, that they were infinitely superior some 
way, and that we had never seen anything of | 
the ox kind before so elegant, and so apparently | 
high bred, we could not but inwardly acknowl. | 
edge. They reminded us of a troup of Arabian | 
horses, of a herd of deer, of the graceful, swift- 





good in these respects, as the shorthorns; at the 
same time their dairy qualities have become iu- 
ferior to no other breed of their size. 

The cow below, won the first premium in her 
class, at the New-York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s Show, at Syracuse, in September, 1849. 

———---+e 

GraIn and Stock 1n Mississirr1.—A spirited far- 
mer in this state thus writes us. I intend to 
build a big barn soon, and what is more, fill it 
with grain and hay. ThisyearI have 120 acres 


‘in corn, which will probably yield 4,000 
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A Devon Cow.—Fic, 64 

footed antelope, and the proud stag, with his 
high, tossing antlers. Yet, to realise such a de- 
scription, the Devons must be taken in their 
younger days, and when rather lean than fat; 
rnd not in the staid, solid proportions of the 
above matronly figure. "“his cow, however, 
shows what a Devon well fed, can do, and their 
great superiority asa grazier’s beast. Devons 
have been much improved in England during 
the past half century. Without losing anything 
of their fineness of limb, their briskets have 
been enlarged, greater breadth has been given 
to their loins, while the quarters have become 
fuller, and the twist better let down. In fact 
the best improved are nearly, if not quite as 
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. Tne Property or AMBROSE STEVENS. 


bushels, 10 acres in potatoes, 30 in oats, rye, 
and barley, 4 in pindars, 5 in millet, and 1 in 
garden, thus making 170 acres in provision 
crops for man and beast. I only plant 130 acres 
in cotton. Ihave no idea of making cotton to 
pay others to raise hogs, cattle, and hay for me. 
Ihave 3 mule colts, 3 horse colts, and 7 brood 
mares, besides farm stocks, hogs. &e. 

Errect or Hoes on Som.—Mr. G. kept 30 
hogs in a field of nine acres during, the winter 
for three years. It was in corn every year, and 
no other manure was added. The effect was 
visible in the appearance of each succeeding 
crop, and the third year the increase yield was 
about one-third. 
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RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

THE accompanying design of a farm house, is 
from a work now in press, by Mr. L. F. Allen, 
of Black Rock, entitled “Rural Architecture.” It 
will soon be published by C. M. Saxton, at 152 
Fulton street, N. Y. Judging from what we 


have seen in manuscript, it will immediately 
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take rank among the best works of the kind. 
The author has had great experience in rural 


architecture, is a man of taste, and we think | 


his designs will prove generally acceptable to 
the wants and wishes of his countrymen. The 


work will not only contain cottages and farm | 
houses, but barns, stables, sheds, tool, cart, and ' 





wagon houses; a piggery, poultry house, and 
dove cote; together with a chapter or two on 
general farming, improved stock, gardens, orch- 
ards, parks and lawns. 

Design I1I—We here present the reader 
with a substantial, plain, yet highly respectable 
stone or brick farm house of the second class, 


‘suitable for an estate of three to five hundred 


acres; and accommodations for a family of a 
dozen or more persons. The style is mixed 
rural Gothic, Italian and bracketed; yet in 
keeping with the character of the farm, and the 
farmer’s standing and occupation. 

The main body of this house is 42 by 24 feet 
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on the ground, and one and three quarter sto- 
ries high—the chambers running two or three 
feet into the roof, as choice or convenience 
may direct. The roof hasa pitch of 30 to 40 
degrees from a horizontal line, and broadly 
spread over the walls, say two and a half feet, 
showing the ends of the rafters, bracket fash- 
ion. The chimneys pass out through the peak 
of the roof, upon the hips of what would other- 
wise be the gables, connect with the long sides 
of the roof, covering the front and rear. On 
the long front is partly seen, in the perspective, 
a portico 16 by 10 feet—not the chief entrance 
front, but rather a side front, practically, which 
leads into a lawn or garden,as may be most 
desirable, and from which the best view from 
the house is commanded. Over this perch is a 
small gable running into the roof to break its 
monotony, in which is a door-window leading 
from the upper hall on to the deck of the por- 
tico. This gable has the same finish as the 
main roof, by brackets. The chamber windows 
are two thirds or three quarters the size of the 
lower ones; thus showing the upper story not 
full height, below the plates, but running two 
to four feet into the garret. The rear wing con- 


taining the entrance, or business front, is 24 by 
32 feet, one and a half stories high, with a pitch 
of roof not less than 35 degrees, and spread over 


the walls, both at the eaves and gable, in the 
same proportion as the roof to the main body. 
In front of this is a porch or veranda, eight feet 
wide, with a low hipped roof. In the front and 
rear roofs of this wing is a dormer window to 
light the chambers. The gable to this wing is 
bold, and gives it character by the breadth of 
its roof over the walls, and the strong brackets 
by which it is supported. The chimney is 
thrown up strong and boldly at the point of the 
roof, indicating the every-day uses of the fire 
places below, which, although distinct and wide 
apart in their location on the ground floors, are 
drawn together in the chambers, thus showing 
only one escape through the roof. 

The wood house in the rear of the wing has 
a roof of the same character, and connects with 
the long building in the rear, which has the 
same description of roof, but hipped at the end. 
That end over the workshop, and next the wood 
house, shows a bold gable like the wing of the 
house, and affords room and light to the lumber 
room over the shop, and also gives variety and 
relief to the otherwise too great sameness of 
roof appearance on the farther side of the es- 
tablishment. 





VALUE OF POULTRY MANURE. 

Ir is lamentable, and disgusting even, to see 
what a waste is going on in this country of one 
of the richest and most valuable manures known. 
We are importing shipload after shipload of 
guano, (sea bird manure,) while hundreds of 
tons of poultry manure, which, it is asserted, is 
equal in value—is suffered to go to waste, in the 
United States. Each farmer’s poultry yard pro- 
duces so little that it is generally thought a mat- 
ter of no importance, so it is suffered to go to 
waste, and thus the country loses over a million 
dollars annually! You do not believe it—we 
knew you would not. Yet, let us calculate—an 
American can always do this—and see whether 
we have any foundation for such an assertion. 

There are 21,000,000 people in the United States. 
Would it be too much to suppose that one in 
thirty of this number kept poultry, which pro- 
duced a bushel of manure per annum? This 
would make 700,000 bushels, weighing 60 Ibs. 
per bushel, equivalent to 21,000 tons. Thecom- 
mercial value of this we will suppose equal to 
the best Peruvian guano, which is worth $50 
per ton, of 2,000 lbs. This would make one mil- 
lion and fifty thousand dollars, Thus our assertion 
is more than proved. 

e 
HOW TO SAVE POULTRY MANURE. 

Havine learned the value of poultry manure, 
we suppose now, our readers would like to know 
what is the best method to save it. _ 

First, build you a poultry-house, if it be no 
more than a rough scaffolding of poles or slabs, 
laid upon crotches, forming a double pitch roof, 
with end boards in winter, to keep out the wind 
and driving storms. Under this place parallel 
roosts; the manure during the night, then, will 
all drop down in a narrow row beneath. Here 
place light loam about a foot deep, rather wider 
and longer than the roost, and give it a sprink- 
ling of plaster of Paris an inch thick. When 
this is covered an inch deep with manure, give 
it a layer of loam four inches deep, and another 
sprinkling of an inch of plaster, and so continua 
In the spring, mix all well together, keep it free 
from the rain, and use it at the rate of one pint 
to a hill of corn, or in a corresponding quantity 
for cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins, melons 
peas, onions, strawberries, or any other fruit, 
vegetable, or grain, requiring rich warm manure> 
and our word for it, you will have a large crop 
of a superior quality. Thus you will become 
one out of the many who is desirous to benefit 
himself, and assist in saving more than a million 
of dollars annually to the country. 
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PORK, BACON, HAM.—No. 8. 
The best and most economical Mode of Rearing, 
Keeping, and Fatiening Pigs—In selecting males 
and females to breed from, neither should be 
chosen less than twelve to fifteen months old; 
the third litter will generally be found the best 
for this purpose. Whether asa boar or sow, the 
finest of each sex only oughtto be selected. By 
these means only will the good points of any 
breed be perpetuated. There is generally one 
small pig in every litter, called the riddling— 
this should never be used as an animal to breed 
from. For sucking pigs and porkers color is 
an object—these should invariably be white. 
For bacon hogs color is a matter of indifference, 
other than the fact that the black pigs appear 
generally to do better on the same amount of 
food than the white breeds. A singular reason 
was assigned to me for the prevalence of black- 
colored pigs in Essex, viz.: that the white kind 
was subject toeruptions of the skin of the back 
when put into the clover-fields, whilst the black 
kinds were not obnoxious to this complaint. 
Probably the white kind had more of the Chi- 
nese, and the other more of the Neapolitan breed. 
It must be remembered, also, that the old Essex 
breed was a black one. A sow’s usual period 
of gestation is from sixteen to seventeen weeks. 
When she has arrived near the period of far- 
rowing she will be seen collecting and carry- 
ing straws in her mouth, to form her bed. If 
there exists any suspicion that the sow will de- 
vour her young, as sometimes is the case, care 
should be taken that she is securely muzzled. 
All such sows should be fatted and slaughtered. 
The carnivorous habit here alluded to is rarely 
exhibited amongst the improved breeds; amongst 
the old sows of the rough breed this habit was 
somewhat prevalent, probably brought on, in 
many instances, through deficiency of food. 
Sows should be put to the boar at such times 
as to avoid farrowing from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the end of February, unless sucking pigs 
for the festive time of Christmas and the new 
year is the object; if so they should be well 
littered and kept warm. Whether intended for 
sucking pigs, porkers, or stores, skimmed butter- 
milk and whey, mixed with steamed potatoes, 
and a little barley, pea, or oatmeal, should be 
given in moderate quantities even when suck- 
ing; if intended for porkers, they should be 
kept continually fed up with this mixture. Suck- 
ing pigs should never be allowed to run about, 
and porkers permitted only sufficient exercise 
to keep them in health. Where convenient, 





giving them only a morning and evening meal 
in addition, or they may be allowed to root in 
fallows or on the dung-heap, and during winter, 
in the straw-yard. In fallows and rough pas- 
tures swine eagerly devour such weeds as dan- 
delion, chickweed, sowthistle, &c. 

For store pigs, exercise is necessary in order 
fully to develop the frame. In feeding, tran 
quillity is equally indispensable, a singular ex- 
emplification of which was made in the course 
of the experiments of the Earl of Egremont, 
(1777,) related in the ‘Annals of Agriculture,’ 
upon some porkers, seven of which were put up 
to fatten in the ordinary manner ina sty, and 
another of the same brood, but smaller than the 
others, was put into a cage one week later. All 
were fed alike on barley-meal. When slaughtered, 
the one fed in the cage exceeded in weight any 
of the others. The cage was made so that he 
could not turn round, and had only sufficient 
room to rise up and lie down. Whether this 
mode would prove advantageous on the large 
scale is a matter of doubt. The experiment has 
however been adduced by Baron Liebig as a 
practical evidence of the correctness of his 
theory respecting the formation of fat. Too 
much exercise is well known to retard fattening ; 
or, to use the ordinary phrase employed by 
farmers, “they run all the flesh off their bones.” 

Where a large number of hogs are to be fat- 
tened and bred, it has been recommended that 
the sties should form a semicircle, the steaming 
apparatus, &c., being placed by the straight 
side. This form has many advantages. In a 
general way, the feeding of hogs will only forma 
minor adjunct to the other business of the farm, 
and at only few places will it be found conve- 
nient to erect new buildings for the purpose, 
however advantageous they might eventually 
prove. There are some circumstances connected 
with sties which should be invar1aBLy attended 
to: these are, that their floors should be well 
paved with stone, flag, or hard brick, the interior 
elevated half a foot above the exterior area, and 
a sufficient slope afforded to both, with proper 
drains to carry all moisture to the dung-heap. 
Separate sties must be kept for breeding-sows, 
weaning pigs, stores, and fattening pigs. 

Sties should be so constructed that the swine 
may be fed without the feeder going amongst 
them ; and divisions should be made in the feed- 
ing-trough, according to the number of swine, in 
order to prevent the strong driving away the 
weak; if they can be made to communicate conve- 
niently with the straw-yard and dung-heap, all 


store pigs may be allowed to pasture in clover, | the better, particularly for stores and brood-sows. 
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The sties should be frequently swept and 
washed out, and lime-whitened at least three 
times during the year. The most profitable 
mode of feeding store pigs, is to commence by 
giving only inferior sort of food thrice a day, 
bettering the quality and increasing the quan- 
tity as the frame becomes perfectly developed. 

The store or youthful period of all animals 
occurs when their vital and nervous energies 
are at the highest, which enables them to assim- 
ilate nutriment from indifferent food. Moderate 
exercise at the same time assists nature and aids 
the full development of the frame, the animal 
being thus gradually prepared to take on that 
increased amount of muscle and fat which ulti- 
mately repays the farmer for his toil and expen- 
diture. In making choice of food for hogs there 
can be little doubt but potatoes, when plentiful, 
mixed with peas or bean-meal, is the most eco- 
nomical food for store pigs, and the same food 
mixed with Indian meal and buttermilk is the 
best adapted for feeding porkers. In cheese 


dairies, peas or bean-meal should always be 
mixed with the whey, in order to replace the 
caseous matter abstracted by the cheese. Swede 
turnips boiled form only an inferior substitute 
for potatoes, their feeding properties not being 
equal to carrots and parsnips; in fact, on the 
two latter, hogs will do well if combined with 


milk and a little bean or pea-meal. Oatmeal 
and skimmed milk is the best food for aiding 
sucking pigs and very small porkers of 40 to 
50 lbs. weight. 

The theory of the action of the various articles 
of food named is as follows—amylaceous or 
starchy food, such as potatoes, aid in sustaining 
the animal heat and the formation of fat, the 
latter property being much increased when as- 
sisted by other nutritious matters in a more con- 
centrated form, particularly maize or Indian 
corn. Pea and bean-meal, from the great 
amount of caseous matter which they contain, 
should invariably form a portion of the food of 
growing pigs, affording, as they do, the material 
for forming the cellular and other tissues, in 
such a high degree, indeed that hogs fed on 
bean-meal alone are well known to form bacon 
disagreeably hard. Where pigs are fed without 
skim or buttermilk, pea or bean-meal should 
form an invariable part of their food. An infe- 
rior substitute for pea and bean-meal is frequently 
used in the shape of bran and pollard, which 
contain a considerable portion of the elementary 
substances required to develop the bones and 
tissues, In the present uncertainty of the potato 
crop, it would be hazardous to make that tuber 


the basis for the calculation of the cost of pro- 
ducing swine’s flesh: if it unfortunately eventu- 
ate that the potato, from its liability to disease, 
should, in a great measure cease to be cultivated 
to the extent that it has formerly been, the feed. 
ing of hogs will necessarily be thrown princi- 
pally on milk and grain. If this should prove 
to be the case, barley, from the large amount of 
starch which it contains, will be found the best 
substitute for the potato; in which case, one- 
third by weight of barley, one-third of bran or 
pea-meal, and one-third Indian meal, will be 
found the cheapest and best mixture for growing 
hogs; the pea-meal to be lessened and the In- 
dian meal increased as the hog approaches ma- 
turity. 

Potatoes mixed with the above grains, form 
the most appropriate fvod for store and fattening 
hogs, gradually withdrawing the potatoes, and 
finishing the feeding with dry balls of the mix- 
ture named. For exquisitely fine pork, whether 
to be consumed fresh or as bacon, the hogs 
should be fed solely on skim and buttermilk 
mixed with oatmeal. The mixture of Indian 
corn, barley, and pea-meal forms a very close 
imitation of the constituents of oatmeal. It has 
been found very profitable to consume tares by 
store hogs. 

Feed regularly, as abundance of foodw ill not 
make up for the loss arising from irregular 
feeding. Pigs know their feeding time very ac- 
curately, and nothing retards their feeding so 
much as allowing them to be pining and weazen- 
ing for their anticipated regular meal. Alsd 
mix a little salt with their food; keep the troughs 
and animals clean, their sties and beds dry and 
warm. Vary the bill of fare; in doing so, how- 
ever, be careful not to lower the general stand- 
ard of the diet ; hogs do much better when their 
food is varied. Stores, brood-sows, and feed- 
| ing hogs, should all be fed separately. 

Hogs do better on cooked than raw food. 
Some instructive experiments on this point are 
recorded in the Highland Transactions. I have 
‘seen some hogs of the improved large Irish 
breed feed to very great weights on raw potatoes 
alone—the flesh good and firm; these are, how- 
ever, rare instances. 

When the sow is suckling, she should have 
extra food ; oatmeal, milk, and potatoes, or pea- 
meal, potatoes, and milk, are the best. At the 





time of farrowing she should be carefully 
watched, and the young ones removed ; the pla- 
'centa, or after-birth, ought also to be removed, 
| otherwise she will devour it, and thus engender 
a morbid appetite, which may eventually cause 
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her to devour her young. Abortion seldom 
takes place with the sow: the symptoms of 
such are similar to those of approaching partu- 
rition, but more intense. When this is likely to 
take place, a veterinary surgeon, if within call, 
should be requested to attend. Asa general 
rule, a sow ought not to be allowed to breed after 
she has entered her fifth year, nor boars after 
the seventh. 

Swine are troubled with several diseases, the 
most common being a species of leprosy, com- 
monly known by the name of measles, which, 
and the other more serious diseases, would re- 
quire a separate treatise to do justice to the 
subject—Royal Agricultural Society's Journal. 





Tue above concludes the able article on pork, 
bacon, and ham. It is not exactly applicable to 
the system pursued in the United States of rear- 
ing and fattening pigs, and curing their meat; 
nevertheless, it contains so many excellent gene- 
ral hints, and is written with so much ability, 
that we deemed it highly worthy the attention 
of our readers. 





REVIEW OF OCTOBER NUM 
CULTURIS 


Prospectus of The Plow.—This is the title of 
the first article in the October number of the 
Agriculturist, followed by an article under the 
head of Editors’ Table, which tells us that at 
the close of this year, Taz Piow will take the 
place of our old familiar journal, and the third 
officer be promoted to the command of the ship. 
I hope his long experience will enable him to 
sail the new craft safely to the end of a pros- 
perous voyage. No one, now, can object to 
take passage with him on account of the fare, 
for it seems to me reduced below a living price. 
Fifly cents a year for a paper like the Agricultu- 
rist, is certainly dog cheap, and ought to insure 
the largest circulation ever given to an agricul- 
tural paperin America. If anybody ever reads 
the scribbling of your Reviewer, (you say they 
do,) f hope they will read this declaration. It 
is the duty, yes, positive duty of every reader, 
not only to subscribe himself for Tue Prow, | 
but to procure half a dozen of his neighbors to | 
join him. This should be done to show the) 
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the name of such a veteran writer in agricultural 
papers, as that of the editor of Tue Piow, will 
not take the reef out of your purse strings, the 
attempt need never be made again to induce 
farmers to read. 

A Farmer’s Kitchen of Old Times.—Alas, yes! 
old times have passed away, and what have the 
new times brought us instead of the happy 
scene so graphically described in the article 
now under review? In reading, I was insensi- 
bly carried back to the days of my youth; aye, 
and to my own sweet Mary, mother of her who 
now bears the name, and calls me by the en- 
dearing appellation of father; but not so dear 
as the appellation given me by her mother, 
None but one born, upon the soil of New Eng- 
land could ever write such a history of a fire- 
side scene in an old-fashioned farm nouse. 

Pork—Bacon—Ham.— No. '.—These articles 
all contain more or less very crude matter, mixed 
up with much that is valuable. The postulate 
in the first sentence of the present number is of 
this character. The hardness or solidity of 
pork depends as much upon the quality as 
quantity of food. Pork fatted upon beech mast, 
is a soft, flabby substance, and exhibits the char- 
acteristics of that described by this writer, in 
consequence of being ill fed. He says lean 
pork will be too salt, and like the Westphalian 
hams, have to be freshened before it can be 
eaten. This is all an error in salting. If only 
just enough salt is given the meat to make it 
palatable, it can be preserved fully as well and 
will make far sweeter bacon. Six pounds of 
salt to a hundred pounds of bacon is ample; but 
it never should be put in pickle. If you will 
use a spoonful of sugar or molasses toeach ham 
or shoulder, and a little pinch of saltpetre, you 
will not need so much salt as even the above 
small quantity. This writer speaks of the ne- 
cessity of rubbing the salt well into the skin of 
the meat. If this is necessary in England, it is 
not so in this country. Ifthe flesh part is well 
salted, I will insure the whole. I have saved 
hams perfectly, in that way, which weighed 
forty-five pounds each, and better ham never 
was eaten. But I certainly did not smoke them 
according to the directions of this writer, and [ 


publisher or proprietors of the new paper, that | don’t believe it is possible to make good hams, 


the public appreciate their motives in making 
this great reduction, which is to increase its cir- 
culation and consequent usefulness, Come then, 
brother farmers, let us give our old friend a 
benefit. Only a bushel of potatoes for a monthly 
visitor, while every number will be worth more 
to you than the cost of the whole twelve. If 


if his directions are followed. The best bacon 
in the world is made in the open, log smoke 
houses of Virginia, North Carolina, and other 
southern and western states, where the air has 
free circulation and the meat never feels the 
heat of the fire used to create the smoke. 

Importation of Merino Sheep—Far better for 
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Americans would it have been, if all the French 
Merino wool ever imported into this country 
had been upon the backs of the sheep produc- 
ing it, instead of being first manufactured. Mr. 
Jewett speaks of wethers averaging 250 pounds 
when fatted for the butcher. Does he mean 
live or dead weight? [Live weight, of course— 
Eps.] If they dressed that much, they were 
enormous. I believe the heaviest sheep butch- 
ered in this country, that I have heard of, dressed 
a little over 200 pounds, and that was one of 
the great Cotswolds. 

Law of Overhanging Trees—This is a good, 
and I hope will be a useful article. But there 
is not enough of this decision. Suppose I have 
an apple or pear tree, the fruit of which is very 
valuable, which has overhung my neighbor’s 
land these thirty years, during all of which 
time, I have gone over and picked up the fruit 
unmolested. Have I acquired a right to con- 
tinue todo so? Or suppose I have a tree only 
five years old, and thus have not acquired a 
right, and my neighbor forbids me from coming 
an his premises; but suppose I do, what dam- 
age can he get if he sues me? Has he any right 


to gather the fruit off the overhanging limbs? 
Have I a right to climb my tree and go out upon 
the limbs over his ground, and pick the fruit? 
These are all questions for you or your corre- 


spondents to take into consideration. 

Skylarks.—I don’t know so well about the in- 
jury to community of the birds of this name; 
but there is another kind of “skylark,” which 
do an infinite amount of damage in their night 
prowlings through the farmer’s orchards and 
watermelon patches. I don’t think shooting a 
few of them just enough to tickle their stern a 
little, would do any harm. 

A Pattern of a Landlord.—Glad to hear of one 
good pattern. Wonder if he would extend the 
same courtesies to your Reviewer, if he should 
drop in some day? [To be sure he would, and 
be glad of the chance.—Eps.] 

Post Hole Augers——How many of your readers 
ever saw one of these useful implements; much 
more, ever used one? How many, after seeing 
the cut, will buy one? About one in a hundred, 
and the other ninety-nine will still dig their 
post holes after the same tiresome, slow process 
of auld lang syne. 

Shade Improves the Soil—No doubt of it; but 
not to the extent that Mr. Baldwin thinks it does. 
If that were the case, we should need no other 
manure—shade alone would give all the fertil- 
ity required. I believe in shade; but’ having 
seen a good deal of sunshine, I am not quite 





green enough to swallow the shade theory en- 
tirely. 

Birds—A glorious article, worthy the man 
who penned it, and profitable to be read by all 
mankind and all their neighbors. Show me a 
man or woman who loves birds and flowers, and 
I will show you one with benevolence and 
kindness in his heart. Friend Allen is.death on 
the crow. Old Joe, to whom I read the article, 
and who is nearly as black as the doomed bird, 
says he is afraid color has influence to preju- 
dice the gemman’s mind—that he hates your 
crows for the same reason that some folks hates 
negroes—because they are black. It is a pity 
people are so set against eating this bird. Is 
that owing also to color? Because they are not 
bad eating; and if only in fashion for food, 
they would soon be exterminated. 

Poultry Raising.—No. '7.—Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
I have trod on the toes of some of the young 
brood, and the old hen is after me in a terrible 
flutter. These poultry writers are as bellige- 
rent as they are long winded. Offer to touch a 


' feather of a favorite breed, original or mongrel, 


and there is a cackle and a crow for a fight 
directly. As to being henpecked, I plead not 
guilty. If I had a wife, however, I suppose, like 
nine tenths of my fellow men, I should be. I 
am sorry my crowing hath lost its melody to 
the ear of this great henologist. 

Basket Willow.—It is truly surprising so little 
attention is paid to the cultivation of this arti- 
cle. I have no doubt it may be grown with 
a profit equal to the statement of this writer, 
and sufficient for the demand of this country, 
and perhaps, exportation, as it can be grown 
upon land of little value for any other purpose. 
There is no danger of glutting the market. 

Winter Apples for the South—If you can re- 
commend a kind of apples which will live and 
do well in the south, you may make your for- 
tune, for the demand would be greater than you 
could supply. 

Hungarian Cattle—I suppose you publish a 
cut of this ugly brute just by way of contrast, 
to show off the beautiful Durhams and Devons 
to better advantage. I hopeeverything coming 
from Hungary is not as ill favored as this spe- 
cimen. [No. Themenand women of Hungary 
are uncommonly good looking.—Eps.] 

Chemistry of Milk.—I have nothing to say 
about the chemical part of this article, but I beg 
leave to correct Dr. Emmons’ statement in re- 
gard to the location of the milk sickness, which 
he says “is where the spurs of the mountains 
shut in the level areas of the deep land coves.” 
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Perhaps it does abound in such situations; 
but it abounds more where mountains are 
among the things heard of, but never seen by 
the younger portion of the community. It 
abounds fearfully in the central part of Illinois 
—in the vicinity of Vandalia, for instance. 
Again, along the Wabash River, and in several 
places in the interior of Indiana and Ohio, 
where there are no mountains and scarcely any 
hiils. As to the cause of milk sickness, my 
opinion is, it arises from the same cause which 
produces fever and ague—a poisonous miasma, 
which affects the human system in one way 
and the brute in another. 

Vermont Catile Show.—Here is an article after 
my own heart. What you see, Messrs. Editors, 
to commend, receives your just meed of praise. 
But you will not praise everything with fulsome 
laudation when you know it’ deserves censure. 
I hope such plain talk will do the Vermonters 
some good. 

American Plows in Europe—Laughable in- 
deed, to think self-conceited John Bull should 
have to come to cousin Jonathan to teach him 
how to make a plow. There is a great change 
in the old fellow’s tune since he sung his jeer- 
ing notes over the “solitary waste” in the 
Crystal Palace. What with plows, reaping 
machines, locks, and long, low, black-looking 
schooners, he has had a reef or two taken in of 
his overweening conceit, and no doubt will keep 
a more civil tongue in his head until he forgets 
the sting of the threshing we have given him. 
We can send him several other things besides 
plows and pistols, which would astonish his 
burly proportions. 

Scalding Hogs—The method described is cer- 
tainly far superior to the old way of heating 
water in kettles,and much less troublesome than 
by hot stones. The only objectien to it will be 
the expense. Ifa portable heater could be con- 
trived to set into any tub or cask, and heat the 
water, and then remove it to another, or till 
wanted again, it would be a very useful article 
upon every farm. Mr, Harvey calls his scalder 
a tub, but describes it as a box, if I understand 
rightly. Until farmers are provided with better 
apparatus for heating water, I most earnestly 
recommend them to use hot stones, as the cheap- 
est and easiest method within their reach. 

New-York State Fair—The same person who 
showed up the Vermont show, has unveiled a 
few of the hidden mysteries at Rochester, 
though far too sparing of justly-deserved cen- 
sure. There are a good many things about 
these fairs every year, which ought to be blown 





up as well as shown up; and I am glad to see 
your fearless remarks, so far as they go. The 
truth is, nearly all the papers deal in nothing 
but soft sawder, when speaking of the State 
Fair, so that a stranger does not know from 
the published accounts, whether it was good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

Foreign News.-— The Amende Honorable—There 
is nothing like owning up when fairly cornered, 
But, although this is honorable, it strikes me it 
would have been much more so never to have 
published the base slander, which, being now 
refuted, compels the authors, very reluctantly, I 
have no doubt, to make the only amend in their 
power. And thus endeth all that I have to say 
of the contents of your October number. 

REVIEWER. 


———_+9e—____ 


STONE WALLS—TURNIPS—HOUSING CATTLE— 
DISHING COWYARDS. 


Tuis article has been some time on hand, be- 
ing accidentally mislaid, or it would have had 
an earlier insertion. We shall leave Reviewer 
to defend himself in his own way. 

In the June No. of the Agriculturist, Reviewer 
says:—“There is not a stone wall in New Eng- 
land but would be of more value to the owner, 
if buried beneath the surface, to drain the soil 
than it is above,” &c. 

With all deference to his experience, wisdom, 
and general sagacity, I think the remark is far 
too sweeping, not to say absurd. It is doubtless 
true, that on many farms, most of the small 
stone are best disposed of in draining low 
grounds; but to think of breaking stones of a 
ton weight and upwards, to the requisite size for 
draining, is hardly common sense. 

There are many farms in New England that 
hardly need or admit of a single drain, and on 
which stones are so abundant as to be a burden. 

Now, when the owner of one of these farms 
wishes to clear a piece of land to make it feasi- 
ble for cultivation, shall he pile them in huge 
stacks, here and there, or leave them half piled, 
just as it happens, amongst which he dodges 
around as best he can; or shall he put them in 
straight, substantial walls as partition fences? 
Which would most disfigure the “landscape”? 
As to walls being an “eternal torment,” I have 
known six persons tormented for want of them 
to one who has been troubled with them. 

I have often known large varmints making 
depredations where they ought not, when a sub- 
stantial stone wall would have prevented the 
mischief, and the frequent hard feeling conse- 
quent thereon. 

I have a favorable idea of wire fences, where 
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other materials do not abound; but where labor 
is more plenty than cash, and stone more abun- 
dant than either—often requiring to be drawn 
scarcely two rods—I think it judicious to use 
the “abominable nuisances” for fence. It is true, 
stone walls sometimes fall by the action of the 
frost, but this depends much upon the skill dis- 
played in building. On many farms the main 
concern must be to get something to keep soul 
and body together, “beautiful landscapes” being 
a secondary consideration. 

I may be called the opposite of “hard-headed,” 
but the above are my views. Did “Old Joe” 
sanction the article from which I have quoted ? 

Turnips—I wish to notice the remarks on 
turnips, in notes froma Kitchen Gardener’s Mem- 
orandum Book, in the April No. The writer 
says, for “fodder, turnipsare the least valuable of 
all the agricultural roots,and but little prized as 
a culinary vegetable.” Both parts of the state- 
ment are at fault, according to my notions. 
Turnips may be less nutritious than most other 
roots, but for animals that “ part the hoof and 
chew the cud,” they are wholesome and valuable 
in connection with other food. They are by no 
means to be despised as fodder for oxen, milch 
cows or sheep ; and as for their being but little 
prized as a culinary vegetable, if I should ever 
have the privilege of sitting down to a “ boiled 
dish” at the writer’s table, and the bowl of 
mashed and buttered turnips was wanting, I 
should make a dinner without it of course, 
though I do not at home, when I can get it. The 
writer of the notes considers the chief value of 
turnips in being a “secondary crop,” after the 
ground has been occupied by a more profitable 
growth. How much more profiitable? Ground 
well prepared will, in a favorable season, pro- 
duce 5 or 6 bushels of turnips to the square rod. 
Is not that sufficiently “profitable ?” 

Housing Cows in Summer—Many have adopt- 
ed the notion that they should be housed in all 
cases.. Doubtless where there is a cellar, the 
manure, solid and liquid, is or may be best 
saved in this way. But in the absence of a 
callar, it is better to let themlie out. Throw the 
droppings into one or two piles at the sides of 
the yard daily, and cover them with loam. 

Let the yard be overspread with loam, or 
other substance to absorb the urine, and let it 
be occasionally turned over. 

Dishing Cow Yards.—An idea is generally 
prevalent, that cow yards should be dishing, but 
1 think about as much is lost as gained by such 
yards. In powerful rains the strength of ma- 
nure is washed into a large puddle in the mid- 





dle, to be wafted into the atmostphere by evap. 
oration when the weather becomes fair. Ihave 
dipped up puddles formed in low places, to pre- 
vent loss. J prefer a yard nearly as level as 
may be. J. W. Piuissury. 
Milford, N. H., July 3, 1851. 
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THE articles exhibited the present season were 
more select than usual, and a decided improve- 
ment in many things, particularly in the cutlery, 
implements for the farmers and mechanics. The 
horticultural department was one of the best 
displays we have yet seen at Castle Garden. In 
glass, silver plated, and other ware, we notice a 
higher finish and superior models. 

The cattle show was more select than usual. 
Of the horses present, the best were of the fa- 
mous Long Island trotting stock. Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Hurlbut’s Devons were very fine; while 
Messrs. Spencer, Morris, Beck, Haight, Slate, 
Bathgate, and others, were conspicuous with 
their noble shorthorns. Messrs. Prentice, Morris, 
and Tiffany, were well represented in Ayrshires, 
more particularly the former; and Mr. Colt, as 
usual,was strong in the rich cream, Alderneys and 
his lion-like Hungarians. Of working oxen, old 
Connecticut sent forth a goodly number of her 
beautiful red cattle. Sheep of the various breeds 
were there, with attendant shepherd dogs. As 
to grunters, the very perfect shape of the Essex 
black, and the white Suffolks, called forth high 
praise. The Berkshires looked well as usual; 
and the Lincolns stretched forth their long 
bodies and great height, to the admiration of all 
amateurs of large swine. 

The poultry was uncommonly varied, and 
good in each kind; and we will at last confess to 
having seen there one short legged and good 
formed Shanghae hen. 

Upon the whole, we think this fair of the 
Institute an improvement upon its prede- 
cessors; and it shows a continued progress of 
the arts and manufactures, stock breeding and 


farming, in the United States. 
——— 


NATIONAL PLOWING MATCH, 

Tus splendid affair came off at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, early in September. P. T. Bar- 
num, Esq., had, with great liberality offered pre- 
miums to the amount of $200, open to the whole 
United States. There were twenty-nine entries. 
All the premiums were taken by those who used 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co’s. cele- 
brated eagle and Deep Tiller plows. 

The Sentinel and Witness’ says—the scene 
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was an interesting and exciting one. Judge 
Huntington delivered an address on the ground, 
and he was followed by some quaint and appro- 
priate remarks from Mr. Barnum, the president 
of the Agricultural Society, who, after the pre- 
miums had been announced, also on the ground, 
invited a large number to partake of a sumptu- 
ous dinner at his beautiful residence, Iranistan, 
a short distance only from the plowing ground. 

The above plows, we see by the papers, Chas. 
A. Alsop, Esq., was so kind as to send us, were 
equally successful at the Middletown plowing 
match. They have also taken more premiums 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere this fall, than 
any other plows, although they had a stronger 
and more numerous competition than they have 
yet met with. 

In our May number for the current volume, 
we published an elaborate article with illustra- 
tions, on Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co’s. 
new improved Deep Tiller Plows for sod, stubble, 
flat, and lap furrows, and to this we would refer 
our readers for imformation upon this subject. 





—_——-+e 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1853. 

Ir this be held in or near the city of New 
York, and be properly got up, we have no doubt 
it would net $ 30,000 to the society, (enough to 
found an agricultural school, without calling 
upon a niggardly legislature for funds,) and be 
the most splendid affair ever yet known in Amer- 
ica. This may sound like a large sum, and yet 
the result might come nearer to jifly than thirty 
thousand dollars. 

In case the show be located here, it should be 
kept open at least ten days or a fortnight, and 
commence the first of September, when southern 
and western people are here in such large num- 
bers. It should be advertised throughout North 
and South America, the West India Islands, and 
Europe, at least eight or nine months in advance, 
or a year would be still better. 

‘And now what we want for this exhibition is, 
a Parx in the heart of the city of New York, 
like that of Hyde, Regents, or Victoria Park in 
London. It would be well also to have a Crystal 
Palace adorning it, where manufactures and arts 
of all kinds could be displayed, and the ex- 
hibition in this should be kept up at least six 


months. 


What a stimulus such a show would give to 


improvements of all kinds in our country. Here 


would be a great city with steamers, ships, 
warehouses, and a few fine buildings, to look at, ' 
such as London and Liverpool alone could show;' pounds. It was cast by Hooper & Co., Boston 





| 


| 


here would be a beautiful model park, (that is 
if the people of the city,in the meanwhile, have 
taste and liberalty enough to get one up,) for 
the study of landscape, gardeners; improved 
domestic stock of various kinds, with grain, 
vegetables and fruits for the farmer—flowers and 
shrubs for the ladies—manufactures of infinite 
variety for the artisan—and works of art for 
people of taste and fortune. But time and space 
do not permit us to dwell longer on this subject, 
hereafter we intend to touch upon it more a 
length. ; 

Let the city of New York prepare the park 
ground, and build the crystal palace, and the 
corporation may clear half a miilion of dollars 
out of it, and the display of arts and manu- 
factures; while the State Agricultural Society 
may net fifly thousand dollars by its cattle show. 
And all this would serve as a stimulus to every 
city in the Union, great and small, to go and do 
as near like it as possible. 

What a multitude of strangers our country 
would draw to it by such a liberal and enlight- 
ened course of proceeding! What a prodigious 
increase it would give to its wealth! How greatly 
it would advance all that is refined, elegant and 
useful. 

DOGS FOR DRAUGHT. 

In the snowy regions of the north, dogs are 
much used for travelling and moving light 
loads over the snow. In Quebec and Montreal 
Ihave seen them harnessed to a little wagon 
or sled, going about the streets gathering soap 
and ashes, or for other purposes. The St. 
Paul Democrat, which is itself located pretty 
high up in Minesota, gave an interesting ac- 
count last winter of the arrival of a dog train at 
that place from the Selkirk settlement, some 
500 miles still farther north. This settlement 
is on the line between our territory and that 
of the British possessions. It contains about 
7,000 inhabitants—French, English, Indian and 
mixed. Notwithstanding they are so far north, 
they raise large crops of barley, oats, spring 
wheat, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, beets, mel- 
ons, onions, and all kinds of garden vegetables 
that grow in temperate latitudes. The corn 
crop is not relied upon—it is a precarious crop, 
though raised in every garden for table use. 

They plant earlyin May. They usually have 
frosts till the first of June, and again in Sep- 
tember. The season is long enough to fully 
mature the crops. 


—_-—+9-—__—_- ; 
Ons of the New York fire bells weighs 21,612 
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Ladies’ Department. 








LADY EXHIBITORS AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUE 
PAIR. 


THe very best specimen of barley is shown 
by Miss Emma R, Purse of Newark, N. J. It 
weighs 64 lbs. to the bushel. This lady shows 
some remarkably handsome potato-onions. Also, 
a sample of three kinds of wine in some dozen 
bottles, and we do not know how many other 
products of her farm. 

Mrs. Sandford, of Sing Sing, shows a premium 
bushel of wheat, and Mrs. Harris, of Matteawan- 
point, a bag of beautiful rye. 

Mrs. V. B. Robinson has a handsome lot of 
fruit, and several other ladies have done a noble 
part and showed they possess the true spirit of 
improving farmers. If some men were capable 
of such a thing, they certainly would be put to 
the blush by these exhibitors. 

+0 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Gatuerincs.—Ribbands of any color should 
be washed in cold soap suds and not rinsed. Iron 
them wet; and they will be stiff and nice as new, 
except some kinds of pink and blue, which will 
fade. These may be dyed to look as well as 
ever. Dip the blue in a Jittle cold blue ink and 
water, and the pink in carmine, from a pink 
saucer, according to directions, and they will be 
perfectly restored. 

Marble fire places should not be washed with 
suds, it will, in time, destroy the polish. After 
the dust is wiped off, rub the spots with a nice 
oiled cloth, then rub dry with a soft rag. 

When you rub the knobs of your doors, use a 
peice of paste board as large as your twohands, 
with a small hole large enough to just encirle 
the knob in the center, and aslit in the paper to 
let it in. This slipped on, will keep off all soil 
from the paint, and is a nice way of doing it. 

e- 

A Crear, Heatty, Deticious Sweet Meat.— 
Ladies do you know how to bake apples? Try 
this way and see what an acceptable dish you 
will make.—Take sour apples, those of a keen 
acid, and to every square tin filled with them, 
pour a teacupful of water and one of sugar. 
Bake them slowly until done. Eat them with 
cream and the juice which cooks from them. 
Nobody knows much of baking apples, who has 
not eaten them in this way. No quince, peach, 
pear nor plum preserves are equal to this simple 
dessert; and what adds to its value is, you can 
have it in the middle of winter, when summer 
fruits are among the things that were. 





To Fatren Povttry.—Ladies are all fond of 
fat pullets,ducks and turkeys, but do not always 
succeed well in their efforts at feeding them fat. 
Let me tell you. Shut them up in the dark— 
give them a little light two or three times a day, 
long enough to fill themselves with food, and then 
shut them up quite dark. Dr. Chambers in his 
work on corpulency, says :—Defective light is 
found to add much to the fattening powers of 
moderate diet. E. L. A. was employed in the 
cellars of a brewery, and, though strictly tem- 
perate, found his bulk becoming so great as to 
give him much alarm. He obtained a situation 
as clerk in the same establishment, and found 
the employment above ground cause a rapid re- 
duction. He has since become a collecting- 
clerk, and is diminished still more. 

——--++e 

Cuarity!—Greatest of all—the crowned queen 
among the virtues, the brightest handmaid of 
religion and love, has her abode on earth in the 
female heart. It is the plant, too, that groweth 
by cultivation, like a flower of the garden. May 
its roots strike deep, yet never reach a cold sub- 
soil. May we have to say to this goddess, in 
the person of every lovely female in our country, 
let us mark the splendor of thy presence by 
every desolate hearth, and by every mourner’s 
couch. Teach us to throw thy mantle of com- 
passion over the ignorant, the erring, and the 
guilty. Let thy influence soften every obdurate 
heart, and reclaim every vicious mind. 

e 

Wasuine Compounp.—The recipe for making 
this compound is often sold for considerable 
sums of money. Dissolve 20 lbs. of hard-soap 
in one gallon of lye, over a slow fire, and let it 
boil, stirring it frequently. Now set aside to 
cool and then add one quart of spirits of turpen- 
tine and one pint of strong spirits of amonia. 
When cold cut it into bars, and wrap closely 
in papers and put away for use. It is far supe- 
rior to common bar soap, and will save nearly 
one-half the labor of washing. 

SESS | LER 

FranneEL Caxes.—To a pint of flour, three 
tablespoonfuls of meal, a teaspoon of salt, add 
buttermilk enough to mix it to the consistency 
of cake batter; put in one tablespoonful of lard, 
and anegg. The last thing, just before baking, 
beat in a teaspoonful of soda, till very hghi— 
bake quick. 


---- 0 @e- 
Tue Hich Laws.—Whatever may be the cus- 
toms and laws of a country, women aan give 
the tone to morals. 
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Foreign Agricultural News. 








By the steamer Pacific, we are in receipt of our for- 
eign journals to October 15th. 

Marxers.— Cotton, a slight fall, Flowr and Wheat, a 
small advance. 

The Mineral Theory—Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, 
have shown by several years of careful experiment, 
that the mineral theory of Leibig, which he put forth 
so confidently some time since, and still adheres to so 
pertinaciously, is founded in error. This is confirmed 
by Mr. Pusey and M. Dumas. 

A Small Hen.--Mr. Morton states that he has a full- 
grown Sebright Bantam hen that weighs only a quar- 
ter of a pound. We should like to see this bird along 
side of a Cochin China of fourteen pounds. The differ- 
ence is certainly remarkable. 

Rape.—It was my practice to grow yearly a few acres 
of rape for sheep feed, on land intended for wheat; it 
answers two purposes--first, feed for sheep, and sec- 
andly, the wheat crop is much the better for it; but it 
requires caution on the part of the shepherd, or the sheep 
will be blown. I have generally had it mown in the 
morning, (and sometimes sprinkled with salt,) what was 
intended for the sheep to feed on in the evening, 
but I think with every attention there is some danger 
in feeding off rape—if the crop is good particularly. 

Popularity of Agriculture—-Never at any time or 
in any country has agriculture afforded a wider or 
more important range of subjects for discussion than it 
does in this, at the present moment. It is economic, 
social, and political ; scientific, practical, moral and ed 
ucational; it is talked from the castle to the cottage, 
from the palace to the workhouse. It is clerical and 
yet secular ; provincial, and yet fashionable. It has 
become common ground, on which all men meet.—Ag. 
Gazette. 

Thisties—At this time of the year the extraordinary 
number of thistles in full seed, in hedgerows, might 
lead a novice in agriculture to imagine the plant was a 
favorite, and useful in the economy of the farm, instead 
af being one of the most mischievous weeds under the 
sun, each seed having wings on which it is carried over 
the face of the country for miles. Thus the industrious 
man, who cleans his land, is at the mercy of the sloven. 
In a day’s ride sufficient seed may be seen to sow a 
thousand acres, only waiting for a breeze to disperse it. 
John Bull abused the Americans for being behind the 
world at the exhibition. However, brother Jonathan 
can teach us how to build ayacht! If our countrymen 
will take a lesson from the Dutch and Belgians, on the 
art of keeping land clean, they will be wise. Where 
a weed flourishes corn will grow.—Ag. Gazette. 

Feeding Calves——Give them what is natural, viz: 
sweet milk; and as they advance, provide them some 
additional nourishing food, of rather a solid nature, but 
not too strong. When properly nursed and well kept, 
calves get strong before winter—the severity of which 


descended from stocks with plenty of hair. Ill-fed 
calves, on the contrary, suffer severely in winter, and 
often fall victims to the parsimony of their owners. An 
idea is entertained by some breeders, that if all their 
cows produce calves, they are sure to be well paid; 
but one good calf is better than three bad ones. Many 
animals which would have made good oxen, heifers, or 
cows, are ruined when calves; they may recover, bus 
not when young; so that the early maturity of such 
animals can never be attained. Every day’s neglect in 
properly feeding calves, retards their maturity ; while 
every day’s good feeding will tell in the animal’s favor. 
On such a bull-breeding farm as now described, noth 
ing but the best of food must be supplied to the calves, 
otherwise they will cut a poor figure when exposed for 
sale—Dickens on the Breeding of Live Stock. 

Dahlias—Every grower of this favorite flower will 
have noticed that some kinds possess a great advantage 
over others, both by expanding their blooms earlier, 
and also by throwing them out on extended footsta!ks 
from the foliage, sothat they may be said to hang pen- 
dulous in the air. These advantages are possessed, im 
a remarkable degree by the Dahlia called Cleopatra ; 
and I should be much obliged by your carefully nan» 
ing other kinds that possess them in an equal degrea 
Cartmel; [The following throw their blooms well up 
above the foliage and are of good habit. There arg 
but few kinds so tall as Cleopatra grown at the present 
day : 

Black Prince, crimson 

Box, scarlet 

Charles Turner, crimson 

Duke of Cambridge, lilac 

Earl of Clarendon, orange 

Essex Triumph maroon 

Fearless, lilac 

John Edwards, scarlet 

Leda, buff 

Model, brown 

Mr. Palmer, salmon 

Mr. Seldon, lilac 

Mrs. C. Bacon blush 


Mrs. Seldon, yellow 
Negrc, crimson 
Nepaulese Prince, crimson 
Princes Radziville, white and 
purple 
Roundhead, buff 
Royal Chancellor, claret 
Seraph, orange 
Sir F. Bathurst, crimson 
Sulphurea pallida, sulphur 
Sir R. Peel, scarlet 
Thames Bank Hero, 
crimson 
Ag. Gazette. 
Cultivation of Wheat—The Rev. Mr. Smith, sowed 
four acres of wheat at the rate of one peck of seed per 
acre, in three rows of a foot apart; then he left a space 
of three feet for fallow, and sowed three more rows a 
foot apart; then another space of three feet, and so 
continued through the field. He hoed the wheat in the 
spring between the rows, and stirred each three feet 
space of fallow between them, with a one horse scar 
fier, and got nearly 45 bushels of wheat per acre, 
weighing 61 pounds per bushel. He applied no ma- 
nure; and expects by this system, to obtain a good 
average crop from year to year without the aid of any 
fertiliser, other than the atmosphere. The second year, 
each three feet space between the triple rows, is sowed: 
with wheat, and the ground occupying the triple rows 
of wheat the preceeding year, is left fallow, to be stirred 
occasionally with the scarifier. And thus he alternates 
from year to year, obtaining larger crops per acre than 





they are thus enabled to withstand, more especially if 





those who manure expensively under the old system, 
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ContInuatton oF ouR AGRicuLTURAL Parer.—We 
wish all our friends, and the public to be fully assured 
that our agricultural paper does not propose dying with 
the next number. It is simply uudergoing a change— 
being for the present merged in the Plow, which com- 
mences the first of January next at FIFTY CENTS a 
year, of the same size and number of pages as the Ag- 
riculturist. We only wait the development of public 
opinion, to commence a higher and more advanced 
work, of 64 or more pages monthly, at a price that will 
pay the expenses of publication, when we shall hope to 
give the American public the fullest intelligence of the 
improvements in agriculture. At the present moment, 
opinion seems to demand the cheapest possible form of 
publication. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE New-York State AcRicurtv- 
RAL Society, Vou. X, ror 1850.—We are at last favor- 
ed with this long expected work ; and the first question 
we have to ask is, why has it not made its appearance 
before? Has the State printer taken the liberty of 
making a public job of it, and got it out as best suited 
his own convenience and profit? Or has the copy been 
kept back from him by a snail-paced preparation? If 
the former, we beg to say, that if it be intended in Al- 
bany to make fat jobs out of the State Agricultural 
Society, in any way or form, we stand ready to hold 
up all participants in them to the indignation of every 
honest farmer; if the latter, then the Executive Com- 
mittee should appoint capable assistants, with liberal 
pay, to prepare the copy sooner. It is too much to 
ask this of the Corresponding Secretary ; his duties are 
already onerous enough without it; besides, he has 
been absent by State appointment, some months the 
past season, in England, doing good service at the 
World’s Fair. Such delay in the Transactions, is a little 
too much like that of the last Patent Office Report, at 
Washington ; which, if we remember right, finally ap- 
peared about eighteen months or two years behind time. 
Verily, we thought the report had gone to the tomb 
of the Capulets, not to the Congressional printing of- 
fice. But it is thus they do such things at Washing- 
ton; yet let us be careful how we copy them in Alba- 
ny, unless it be intended hereafter to hand over the 
State Society to corrupt politicians. 

The material of this volume is generally superior to 
its predecessors; but why should it be marred with 
such inferior paper as we find in our copy from pages 
81 to 49, 161 to 189, 241 to 256, 369 to 401, 609 to 
625, 657 to 673, and 721 to the end of the volume. We 
respectfully ask, would any reputable publishing house 
in this State, thus issue on its own account, any work 
from its press? Why could not the paper be uniform 
throughout the volume, and equal in its texture to that 
of the first 32 pages, and many of the others? We 


can distinguish the difference in quality by merely look- | 


ing at the edges of the volume before us, We do not 


know who is to blame in this matter, but it is so paltry, 
| that we can scarcely refrain from expressing our indig- 
nation at what looks like an attempt from some quar- 
ter to shave. 

Mr Dean’s address as well as Professor Norton’s, on 
agricultural education, are excellent. We hope the 
farmers will peruse these attentively, and no longer 
consent to occupy the humble position many of them 
are now obliged to, for want of a better education ; and 
in this we mean, a proper agricultural education, not 
that of the lawyer, doctor, divine, or writer on belles 
lettres. If farmer's schools, the past half century, had 
been one tenth part as well endowed as colleges, the 
benefit to the rural population of this state would have 
been incalculable. 

The trial of plows is an elaborate report, and so 
far as we can judge, was conducted with great patience, 
and with a strictly consciencious desire on the part of 
the committee to arrive at right conclusions ; but we 
differ with them entirely in their observations upon 
“Centre Draft,” or that any one manufacturer has so 
great, or indeed any superiority in the application of 
this principle. It is merely fanciful; and had there 
been other plows present, which we need not mention, 
we are persuaded the committee would have so seen 
it. We can only regret with them that more of our 
best manufacturers had not sent their plows forward for 
a trial. 

Reports of some of the farms and particular crops, 
are good, and show forcibly how greatly the acreable 
products of the state could be increased, if due efforts 
—which a higher education would command—were 
made in this desirable way. We intend if possible, to 
give a few of them in our next number. 

The Jersey cow, by Col. Le Couteur is capital ; and 
right glad are we to see the “thirty-six points of per- 
fection” laid down with illustrations. Here is a chart to 
go by, which we hope will do American breeders some 
good; and that they will now turn to the forty points 
which we got up for them on shorthorn cattle, in the 
fourth volume of the Agriculturist, and which Mr. L, 
F, Allen copied into his American Herd Book. And 
now if they will see that these, or some others--as 
much better as they may please to make them—are 
given by the Executive Committee as a guiding rule to 
the judges on stock, at the future cattle shows of the 
State Society, there will not be quite so much disap- 
pointment and grumbling at their decisions in future; nor 
will so many conceited men be ambitious to set them- 
selves up as umpires of what they are too often so deplo- 
rably ignorant. By thé way, that “old Jersey cow” isa 
beauty—that is a fact—and we intend to petition the 
obliging corresponding secretary, to allow her in contrast 
with the other “Beauty,” to adorn the columns of our 
next number. So, gentle reader, please look out then 
for something marvellous to admire. 

The various analyses of Dr. Salisbury, scattered 
throughout the volume, we shall have to put on our 
chemical spectacles and examine hereafter, when we 
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have more leisure than the single hour or two that we 
are taking for this brief article. 

Now comes Mr. Delafield’s survey of Seneca county. 
This is the gem of the work, and is nearer our idea of 
what an agricultural survey should be, than anything 
American which has met our eye. Perhaps we should 
have skipped over the historical part, and condensed 
the geological, and thus jumped at once into the more 
practical. But what would you call practical, we hear 
asked. Aye, indeed, what is it? Yet such long articles 
we are afraid will not be read by the common farmer. 
The ready response to this, doubtless is, then educate him 
to take an absorbing interest in doing so. Agreed; for that 
we will contend with all our hearts ; and in the meanwhile 
tender Mr. Delafield our grateful thanks for the pleasure 
the perusal of his admirable article has given us. 

Of some of the extracts from addresses and essays, 
read before the county societies, we think highly; of 
others, we must be excused for saying, that they are 
better fitted for the pages of a Ladies’ Magazine, than 
those of the Transactions of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society. It is time we had done with such 
fiddle faddle generalities, and namby pamby sentimen- 
talities, and oratorical fourth of July-ers. Let these be 
contrasted with Prof. Norton’s excellent address before 
the Seneca-County Society. See page 585. 

In the name of common sense, what has that long 
winded prize essay of one hundred pages on Agricultu- 
ral Dynamics, to do in the Transactions? It may be 


very able for aught we know—(as we shall never at- 
tempt to read it)—but an Encyclopedia is the proper 
place for such articles. Such abstract essays are not 
transactions of the society, according to our under- 


standing of the term. Then why lumber up the vol- 
ume with them? If people desire to read such things, 
let them consult the works published on such subjects. 
We say all this with a perfectly kindly feeling towards 
the author of the essay before us; we beg him to 
believe that he is not personally included in our observa- 
tions, we are only condemning the principle of the thing. 

Regeneration of the potato, and the rot, have become 
a regular bore to the farming public. We believe the 
potato rot miasmatic. Lime, charcoal, and fresh wood 
ashes applied to the seed at the time of planting, as 
often recommended in our periodical, are the best 
restorers of the potato. 

And now for a cut at a cué, Did the artist intend 
to guillotine Ruby, with a sharp triangle, plane her 
body down as smooth as a board, and turn her legs into 
knitting needles for the use of some good farmer’s wife ¢ 
We thought that this stiff pare-away artistic style, had 
been exhausted in the earlier volumes of the Transac- 
tions. Ruby is a superb cow, in living flesh and blood, 
and we consequently the more regret to see her cari- 
catured in this way. Compare this cut—for a portrait 
we will not call it—with that of the fat cow Grace, the 
Hungarian, and Jersey cattle, and see how much more 
natural these are. 

There, gentle reader, we have done with this portly 
volume of Transactions, for which, no doubt, you are 





very glad—and so are we; hoping that the next will 
appear in better time, on more uniform paper, and 
shorn of all that is superfluous and irrelavent. We 
will then do our best to commend it in toto, and send 
it home tothe bosom of every farmer’s family in the state. 

Tue American Muck Boox :—Treating of the nature, 
properties, sources, history, and operations of all the 
principal fertilizers and manures in common use; with 
directions for the preparation, preservation, and appli- 
cation to the soil and to crops; as combined with the 
leading principles of practical and scientific agriculture. 
By D. J. Browne. Published by C. M. Saxton, 152 
Fulton street, New York. Pages 429—price one dollar. 

We do not hesitate to say that this is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive work yet published in Amer- 
ica on the subject of manures, nor do we know of its 
equal in Europe. Mr. Browne has been several years 
collecting and arranging the materials for his Muck 
Book, during which time he has ransacked every possi- 
ble source for information on the subject of which it 
treats. He has quoted for his motto, the old saying, 
that “muck is the mother of the meal chest ;” he might, 
with equal truth, have added another, namely—“ muck 
is the mother of money.” Muck, or in other words, 
any kind of fertilizer, is a farmer’s mine of wealth; 
and he cannot be too industrious in digging up, collect- 
ing, saving, and properly applying such to his land. 
The more muck or manure, the better the crops; and 
the consumption of these, makes the muck heap again, 
of an increased size. 

The arrangement of this Muck Book strikes us highly 
favorably. First, we have gaseous and imponderable 
manures ; second, fossil, saline, and mineral manures; 
third, vegetable manures; fourth, animal manures; 
fifth, liquid manures; sixth, compost and homestead 
manures; seventh, special manures. All these are 
treated in a plain, practical, comprehensive manner, and 
in a style at once clear and brief. We donot know 
what more the farmers can desire; and if this work 
does not have a large sale now, we shall think they care 
very little for the improvement of their land, growing 
good crops, and filling their purse with money. 

Screntiric AGricuLTurE—We are glad to learn that 
the Trustees of the Uuiversity of Albany announce a 
series of lectures the coming winter, upon scientific 
agriculture. Prof. Norton, of Yale College, will com- 
mence his course in the first week of January, and con- 
tinue it three months. He will lecture on soils, plants, 
and animals. Prof. Hall will lecture on geology and 
mineralogy. Dr. Goodby will lecture on entomology. 
Some gentlemen eminently qualified, though not yet 
named, will teach engineering and surveying. Prof. 
Cook will lecture on elemental chemistry. 

It is designed that all these lectures shall be emi- 
nently practical, and that the language used shall be as 
plain and familiar as it is possible to make it. A 
pamphlet is published explaining the whole series in 
full. For this, or further information, address Prof. John 
P. Norton, New Haven, Connecticut, Prof. James Hall, 
or B. P. Johnson, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 
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For the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, CROUP, ASTHMA, WHOOP- 
ING COUGH AND CONSUMPTION. 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence 
we feel in an article which seldom fails to realise the happiest 


effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its usefulness 
and so numerous the cases of its cures, that almost every sec- 
tion of the country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases of 
the lungs by its use. No family should be without it, and those 
who have used it, never will, 

Read the opinion of the following gentlemen, who will be re- 
cognised in the various sections of country where they are lo- 
cated—each and all as merchants of the first class and of the 
highest character—as the oldest and most extensive wholesale 
dealers in medicine with an experience unlimited on the subject 
of which they speak. If there is any value in the judgment of 
experience, see 

THIS CERTIFICATE. 


We, the undersigned, wholesale druggists, having been long 
acquainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby certifyyour be- 
lief that itis the best and most effectual remedy for pulmonary 
complaints ever offered to the American people. And we 
would, from our knowledge of its composition, and extensive 
usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflicted as worthy their 
best confidence, aud with the firm conviction that it will do for 
their reiief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston, Mass.; Reese & Coulson, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine; Hay- 
iland, Harrall & Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Jacob 8. Farrand, De- 
troit, Mich.; T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Ken.; Francis & Wal- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo.; Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala.; Theodore 
A. Peck, Burlington, Vt.; Haviland, Risley & Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
Isaac D. James, Trenton, N. J.; J. M. Towns@nd, Pittsburg, 
Penn. ; Clark & Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. E. Gay, Burlington, Iowa ; 
M. A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Va.; Edward Bringhurst, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Jot Gilbert & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Z. D. & 
W.H. Gilman, Washington, D. C.; J. Wright & Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; Chas. Dyer, Jr., Providence, R. I.; Jos. M. Turner, 
Savannah, Ga.; Wade, Eckstein & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

J. G. Coffln & Co., Valparaiso, Chili; F. M. Dimond & Co., 
Vera Cruz, Mexico; Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Granada; 
S. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru; Morton & Co., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. ; 

With such assyrance, from such men, no stronger proof can 
be adduced, except that found in its effects upon trial. 

Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, 
Lowell, Mass., and by druggists generally. sept. 3t 

ATENT ZINC PAINTS.—The Zinc White Paint 

is rapidly superseding white lead, over which it possesses 
many advantages, It is whiter and more beautiful than white 
lead—does not turn yellow, even when exposed to sulphurous 
vapor, has no smell, is not injurious to health, and is really 
cheaper, as it covers more surface and is more durable. This su- 
og zinc paint is kept constantly on hand, both dry and ground 
in oil. 

Zinc BRown anv Brack Paints are both weather and fire 
proof—the best covering for outside work ever introduced ; 
adapted to buildings of wood, brick, or stone ; fences, carriage 
bodies, bridges, and machinery; the hulls of vessels, anchors, 
chains, and all other iron work on board ship; Steam boilers, 
smoke stacks, and water tanks; iron, tin, and other roofing, iron, 
shutters, doors, and railings, wire fences, &c. For iron surfaces, 
this paint is especially valuable, as it forms a galvanic connec- 
tion, and entirely prevents rust. May be had both dry and 
ground in oil. 








THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Live-Stock Insurance Compony, 
New Haven Conn., 


CAPITAL $50,000, 


With power to increase to $100.000. 





Insures horses, cattle, &c., against loss from death, either from 
natural causes, or accident, or from disease of any description, 

THOMAS KENDRICK, President. 
T. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


New-York agency, corner of Wall and Hanover streets, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. ju ly 


ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, in the town of 
Conchin, Broome county, State of New York, containing 
300 acres, with a large brick house, barn, hay houses, carriage 
houses, wood house, and other necessary buildings, elegantly 
situated, fronting the New-York and Erie Railroad and Cochec- 
ton Turnpike, and Susquehanna River, three miles from the 
Great Bend Depét, two miles from Kirkwood Depdt, and eight 
miles from Binghampton, well proportioned for wood, meadow, 
and grain land. An orchard, with grafted fruit, well watered, 
and is one of the best farms in the town of Conchin. For further 
particulars apply to 
JOSEPH CONCHIN, near the premises, or 
EDWARD WAIT, Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y., or 
MILTON McEWEN, Warwick, Orange Co., N. Y. 
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EW BREED OF DUCKS.—The subscriber hag 
for sale a few pair of across between the black Botany- 
Bay and the white Aylesbury breeds. They are jet black with 
white or mottled necks and breasts, and seem to partake of the 
disposition of the Aylesbury to live on grass, and to thrive with- 
out water. Price, $5 per pair, delivered boxed, on board of any 
vessel or conveyance in New York. 
sept 3t 8. B. PARSONS, Flushing, near N. Y. 
ALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE, 
I offer for sale my entire real estate, upon which are 35 
sets of boxes; the most of which have only been in use from one 
to two vears; with asufficient quantity of round trees to cut at 
least 2u sets more; the land upon which these are situated, is 
not easily surpassed by any piney lands in Eastern Carolina, 
There is upon the premises two distilleries neatly and conve- 
niently fitted up, with all necessary outhouses,. Upon the farm, 
I think the buildings altogether are seldom excelled. Those 
wishing to purchase are invited to examine for themselves. 
Terms shall be low, and payments accommodating. Come and 
see. Any person wishing to purchase canbe furnished with a 
sufficient number of teams and wagons to carry on both the op- 
erations of farm and turpentine, and with a year’s supply of pro- 
visions. 


mar tf, JOHN A. AVIRETT, Catharine Lake, Onslow Co., N. C. 














HE AMERICAN MUCK BOGK, treating of 

the Nature, Properties, Sources, History, and Opera- 
tions of all the Principal Fertilisers and Manures in Com- 
mon Use, with Specific Directions for their Preservation and 
Application to the Soil and to Crops; drawn from Authentic 
Sources, Actual Experience, and Personal Observations, as com- 
bined with the Leading Principles nO gama and Scientific 
Price $1. 


Agriculture. By D. J. Browne. 
au C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 


152 Fulton st., N. Y. 
RUIT TREES FOR SALE.—tThe subscriber has 
for sale this fall a large stock of fruit trees, embracing the 
most choice varieties, which are offered at the following prices :— 
Apple trees, 12 cents; Cherry, 25; Pear, 34; Plum, 30; Peach, 
8; $7 per hundred; Apricot, on Peach, 10 to 12; Nectarine, 12; 
Quince Bushes, 15 for the largest and 12 for the smallest; Grape 
Vines, 10 to 12 cents. 
Great care will be taken in digging up and packing the trees, 
Catalogues sent to all applications. CHARLES DUBOIS, 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 
P.S. The nursery is two miles south of the Fishkill depot. 


nov. lt. 


G. BAGLEY & Co., manufacturers of gold pens, 
e gold und silver pen and pencil cases, ivory and tortoise- 











In preparing these paints for use, when dry, they should not 
only be slightly mingled with oil, but thoroughly worked in with 
as little of it as may be necessary to give the proper fiuidity, 


when they will cover well and and give entire satisfaction. When 
ground in oil, they are treated in all respects like white lead. | 

Dealers supplied by 8. T. Jones & Co., general agents for the | 
New-Jersey Exploring and Mining Co.’s Patent Zinc Paints, No. 
53 Beaver street, New York. 


ju6m | 





shell holders, and patentees of the celebrated extention cases, 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. ju tt 


LDERNY BULL CALVES.—Two very fine Al 
derny bull calves for sale, of the late importation by M1. 
Taintor. These are from imported cows that have taken first pre- 
miums, and were considered equal to any in the island of Jersey. 

au A. B, ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water st. 
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1000 Men Wanted to Circulate the 
following Useful 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


And all who are interested in Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, f-c., &c. 


C. M. SAXTON, 


AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
152 Fulton St., Ne Wey 


dhe pleasure in announcing to the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Horticulturists of the United States that he has added a 
large number of books to his list of publications, and is prepared 
to offer great inducements to Travelling Agents; and here let it 
be distinctly understood that he does business on the cash plan, 
tt will be necessary for persons who apply for an agency to have 
a capital of from $25 te $100 to start with, and with such an as- 
sortment, adapted to the actual wants of the people, no person, 
with the right kind of energy can failto make good wages. In 
fuct, it is a rare chance for agents tomake money. Address, 
(post paid,) 
C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 

No. 152, Fulton st.. New York. 





Allen’s American Farm Book, price $1 cloth— 
7% cts. paper. A complete practical guide for the management 
of the farm. 


Wouatt on the Breeds and eg sory of Sheep, with re- 
marks on their Management in the United States, ith Illus- 
trations. Price 75 cents, . 





Elements of Agriculture, for the use of Primary 
and Secondary Schools. Translated from the French by F. G. 
Skinner. Price 25 cents. ° 





Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with 
their remedies ; also practical rules to Buyers, Breeders, Breakers, 
Smiths, &c., with Notes by Spooner; an account of breeds in 
the United States, by H.S. Randall, with 60 illustrations, 12mo. 
Price $1.50 





Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By.James F. W. Johnston. Price, in cloth, 50 cts., par 
per covers, 40 cts, 





Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canar 
Bird, familiarly described; their habits, &c. By Peter Boswell. 
1 vol. 12mo. In press. 





Southern Agriculture, being Prize Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, &c., and the best 
mode of Renovating the Soil. By Adam Beatty. Price, incloth, 
$1, paper, 75 cts. 





Sheep—their Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases 5 
with Illustrations and an Appendix of valuable Tables, &c. By 
Henry L. Canfield. Price, in cloth, $1, paper, 75 cts. 





Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine on Open Walls, with a descriptive account of an improved 
method of Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape Vines. By 
Clement Hoare. To which is added an Appendix, containing Re- 
marks on the Culture of the Grape Vine in the United States. 
Price, in cloth, 50 cts., paper 37 cts. 





Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, or Poor Man’s 
Friend in the hour of affliction, pain, and sickness, Raymond’s 
new reyised edition, improved and enlarged. Price $3. 


Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures.—An Essay 
on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, for their premium. By Samuel 
L. Dana. Price 25 cts. 


Browne’s American Bird Fancier, consider- 
ed in reference to the rearing, feeding, and management of cage 
and house birds, Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D. 
J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana. Price 50 cents in 


muslin, or 25 cents with paper covers, 








Lectures on the General Relations which 
Science bears to Practical Agriculture, delivered before the New- 
York State Agricultural Society. By James F. W. Johnston, 
With Notes by an American Farmer. Price, in cloth, 75 cts., mail 
edition, paper, 50 cts. 





Book of the Farm, detailing the Labors of the Farmer, 
Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Cattle Man, Shepherd, Field Work- 
er, and Dairy Maid. With numerous Engravings. By Henry 
Stephens. To which are added Explanatory Notes, Remarks, 
&c. By John §, Skinner, Esq., forming two volumes octavo;of 
over 1,000 pages. Price $4. 





Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers. By 5 
Topham. Price 25 cts. 





Randalls Sheep Husbandry.—Containing a 
Treatise on the Acclimation of Sheep in the South. 

Also, a complete Manual of Breeding, Summer and Winter Man- 
agement, and of the Treatment of Diseases, with 70 Illustrations. 
Henry 8. Randall, Esq. Price $1.25 bound in cloth. Mail 
edition $1. 


Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Ameri-= 
can Gardener, containing near 700 pages, It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt. Price $1.25. Mail edition, in paper covers, 
only $1. This is one of the cheapest books that has been offered 
to the farmers of the United States, 








Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.—Price, 
in cloth $1.25. Mail edition, $1. This work is the most com- 
plete Manual of Chemistry for farmers ever published. It con- 
tains over 700 duodecimo pages. 





Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual 

rice $1, cloth—75 cents in paper covers; being a Practical 

reatise on the History and Bumonie Economy of the Honey 
Bee, embracing a full illustration of the whole subject, with the 
most approved methods of managing this insect through every 
branch of its culture, the result of many years’ experience. Ilus- 
trated with three hundred accurate figures, 





Browne’s American Poultry Yard.—tThe 
American Poultry Yard; comprising the Origin, History, and 
Description of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with 
complete directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fatten- 
ing, and Preparation for Market; including specific directions for 
Caponising Fowls, and for the treatment of the principal dis- 
eases to which they are subject; drawn from authentic sources 
and personal observation. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana, with an Appen- 





dix by Samuel Allen, Price $1. Mail editirn 75 cents. 


American Fruit Culturist, containing Directiona 
forthe Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Garden, with descriptions of the principal American 
and Foreign varieties. MDlustrated with 300 accurate figures. By 
J. A Thomas. Price, in cloth, $1, paper, 75 cts. 





Youatt & Martin’s Great Work on Cattle.— 
Being a treatise of their Breeds, Management, and Disease, com: 
prising a full and complete history of the different Races, their Ori: 
gin, Breeding, and Merits; their capacity for Beef and Milk; the 
nature and treatment of their diseases, the whole forming a com 
plete guide for the farmer, amateur, and the veterinary surgeon 
with 100 splendid illustrations, Edited by Ambrose Stevens 
Esq. Piice $1.25, 


The American Architect.—The cheapest Archi 
tectural work ever published in the United States. Carpentere 
and others, designing to build, would find this publication to be 
a valuable aid. Country builders, especially, would derive sub- 
stantial assistance from the Details and wer ff soak et a 
cations. It consists of Original Designs of Country Dwellings. 
Each number contains a Perspective View, two Elevations, two 
Plans, a Plate of Details, and fully-described Carpenter’s and Ma- 
son’s Specifications. Now complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cts. each, 
or $5 for the 24 numbers. $6 bound in two volumes, 








Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, containing 
plain and accurate descriptions of all the different species and 
varieties of culinary vegetables, with their Botanical, English, 
French and German names, alphabetically arranged, and the best 
mode of cult:veting them in the garden or under glass; with a 
description of :raplements, and medicine) herbs in general use. 

Also, descriptions and characters of the most suicct fruits, their 
management, propagation, &c., illustrated with 25 engravings 
By Robert Buist, author of the American Flower-Garden Direc- 
tory, Rose Manual, &v. Price 75 cents. Mail edition 50 cents, 

Just published by C, M, SAXTON, 152 Fulton st. N. Y, 
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NEW- 


YORK 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B. ALLEN & CO. 189 AND 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


——+@-— 





THE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden Sceds in the United States, among which may be found the following :— 


ILK PANS.—Glass and Enamelled Iron Milk Pans, 
very desirable articles. . 


ee SEED, fresh reaped, a choice article. 





HURNS.—Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kendall’s, and 
other kinds. 


EY MILLS, for clearing grain, grass, or other seeds, a 
very superior article. 








HEELBARRBOWS,.—Garden, coal, canal, or dirt 
barrows, made in the best manner. 


EGETABLE BOILER AND FURNACE, 
’ for boiling food for cattle, &c., a very desirable article. 


€7EGETABLE CUTTERS, cutting sufficiently fine 
one bushel per minute. Price $10 to $25. 


USH AND BRIER HOOKS ANDSCYTHES 
of various patterns, 


RY”. SCRAPERS for leveling roads, filling ditches, 
&e. Price, $4.50 to $8. 


REES PLANTS AND SHRUBS-—Should be 
transplanted south in the fall, Orders supplied from the 


best nurseries, at their prices. 
ORN SHELLERS, for hand, horse, or other power, 
capable of shelling from 100 to 1,500 bushels corn per day, 
very simple and durable machines. Price $7 to $100. 
ANURE FORKS, SHOVELS, SPADES, 
&c.— Our assortment we intend shall be unequalled either 
for variety or superior quality, 


























Gea WRILLS,«a machine which every large 
grain — should possess. We have them of the best 


patterns, embracing most valuable improvements, 
. 


ARDEN AND FIELD ROLLERS, made cf 

any desired number of iron sections, one foot in width, and 

20 and 23 inches diameter, for either hand or horse, very supe- 
rior and exceedingly useful implements. 


EED SOWERS, to be worked either by horse or hand, 

of various styles, They plant seeds of all sizes at any required 
distance, opening the drills and covering the seed at one opera- 
tion, and work admirably. Price of most approved, $14. 


ARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very use- 

ful machines, arranged on wheels, for watering gardens or 
walks, and afford protection from fire. 
stream 40 feet high, are easily worked and not liable to get out 
of order. Also, small Garden Pumps and Syringes of various 


styles. 


ARROW S,.—The most approved is Gedde’s Double 

Triangular-Folding Harrow, which readily adapts itself to 
any uneveness of the soil, and withthe same labor does the work 
better, and more thoroughly, than any other kind. Also, the 
common Square Harrow, and Double-Square or Scotch Harrow, 
which can be used either as a one or two-horse harrow. Also 
various other kinds. 


ULTIVATORS.—Rodgers’ Self-Sharpening Steel- 

Toothed is among tbe best; also a great variety of wrought 
and cast-tooth cultivators, both with and without wheels. The Uni- 
versal Cultivator has an iron frame, arranged for different kinds 
of teeth among which are two molds, that, by transferring 
from one side to the other, the earth may be thrown either to or 
from the plants, as may be desired. All the different styles are 
made to expand or contract, to conform to the width of the rows. 




















prr* of a great variety of styles, sizes, and patterns, 

made in the most durable manner, and with the latest im- 
provements, suited to all kinds of soils, crops, and modes of 
cultivation, embracing the celebrated Eagle, Miner & Horton, 
and Steel-Pointed, Self-Sharpening Plows; Lock-Coulter Plows, 
expressly for breaking up and working new land; Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil, Double-Mold and Three-Furrow Plows. Also, a large 
variety of the most approved Southern plows, particularly 
adapted to cotton sugar and rice caltivation. 


er aren, a good article at manufacturers’ prices. 





AT TOCKS, Pick, Grubbing hoes adapted to all kinds 
of work. 
BRINDSTONES of superior grit and quality, hung on 
improved friction rollers, to work either by foot or hand. 
MUTT WACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most approved 
for general use. Price $60. 
AGONS AND CARTS made to order of any de- 
sired pattern, in the best manner. 
UCANO.—A full supply of genuine Peruvian and Patego 
nian Guano. 
ONE DUST, a very superior article, warranted per- 
fectly pure. 























They will throw a strong | 


| to six horses. 


ROUND PLASTER, OR GYPSUM, a pure 


article, put up in barrels, at low prices. 


Wt RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain 
Pumps ; Leather, Gutta-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead 


Pipe, &c. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—Butlock’s Pro- 
gressive Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 


ORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 1 most complete 
assortment, consisting of Pruning Saws and Chisels. 
Pruning and Budding Knives, Pruning, Garden, Hedge, Flower 
and Vine Shears and Scissors, Garden Trowels, Forks, Hooks, 


&e. 











ORTICULTURAL TOGL CHEST, ccntain- 
ing a good assortment of implements, most of which screw 
to the same handle, a very handy and convenient article. 





BRAIN EELLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, Fanning Mills, 
Corn Shellers, and Straw Cutters, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 


OREIGN SEEDS, of superior quality and late impor- 
tation. 
Grass Sexeps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover 
GarDEN Seeps.—A large stock selected with care, expressly for 
the American Market, 











OBACCO, OIL AND SEED PRESSES, 
made on progressive principles, to take the place of the Hy 
draulic press. These are much more efficient than the fatter ; 
at the same time they are more economical. Their superior 
merits have been recently satisfactorily tested by several large 
oil mapufacturers in this vicinity, where the machines may by 
seen in operation 
ORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, AND 
H Separators.— he Endless Chain or ailway Power, of our 
own manufacture, both single and double-geured, for one and 
two horses, which has never been equalled by any other manu- 
facturer for lightness in running, strength, durability and econo- 
my. h ey are uniyersally approved wherever they have been 
tried. 
2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
A new and favorite power. 
rimble’s Lron-sweep Power for one to four horses. 
ditto. 
Threshers.—Improved hreshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean with great rapidity, and scarce ever breaking the 





Warren’s 





grain. 
One-Horse Undershot, $25 
Two-Horse do. $30 to $35 
One-Horse Overshot, $28 
Two-Horse do. $33 to $38 


Seperator, which greatly facilitates cleaning the 


grain and preparing it for the fanning mill. $7 to $10 


All the above-named machines are guaranteed the bost in tho 
United States. 


A. b, ALLEN & Co, 










